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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Introduction to the Study of Animal Mag- 
netism. By the Baron Dupotet de Sennevoy. 
12mo. pp. 388. London, 1838. Saunders 
and Otley. 

By the Mosaic law, those were condemned to 
punishment as deceivers who pretended to pos- 
sess a Supernatural power ; and in all ancient 
times, and among unenlightened people, it was 
even a very dangerous thing to be too wise, or, 
as the Americans say, to “‘ go ahead ” of the 
age. Nevertheless, so strong is the human in- 
clination for practising delusion on one hand, 
and giving it belief on the other, that there 
have always been abundant instances among 
mankind of extreme readiness for the pleasure 
which, we are told, is 


: ** as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat.” 


And not the least curious part of the spectacle 
has been, that people who have begun with 
cheating others have generally ended with 
cheating themselves; and thus caused such a 
confusion in the classes, that it became nearly 
impossible to tell the impostors from the gulls. 
So fanatics have perished heroically, and witches 
and warlocks have been made into fireworks on 
their own confessions, and by their own consent. 

It is not, therefore, surprising in modern 
times, when less danger aud more profit attend 
imposition, and when folly is often the path to 
fame and fortune, that quackery should flourish 
ina thousand new shapes, and ramify through 
every condition of society. Humbug is a 
living and everlasting tree. Cut it down, and 
It sprouts again in twenty branches; root it 
up, and a sturdier stem rises from its ashes to 
overshadow the darkened land. Mesmerism 
burst like a bubble of soap — metallic tractors 
succeeded, and perished amidst general cachin- 
nation, as if they had evolved laughing gas — 
and now we have, passing on its gape-seed 
course, animal magnetism, the third apotheosis 
of this undefinable and most mysterious pheno- 
menon, as rampant as if, fourteen, thirty, and 

ty years ago, no exposure of these fallacies 
had quashed their buffoonery, and laughed them 
to scorn, 

Like the rest of the world, we have looked 
on while this farce was acted for the amusement 
of the idle —_ ~. astonishment of the cre- 

3 and we offered no opinion upon its 
absurdities, because we thought that the com- 
mon sense of the public would speedily prevail, 
and demolish the monstrous fabric of charlatan- 
ism and illusion. But, instead of this, it seems 
to have assumed a more solid form ; and, to our 
great surprise, men of acknowledged talent have 
ranged themselves among the supporters of its 
wildest pretences. Among other proofs of its 
abiding tendency is the volume before us: a 
work which brings it legitimately under our 
— and we now proceed to do our duty 

Ridicule, we may be told, is not the test of 
truth ; but it is impossible to read Baron Du- 
Potet's work with any other emotion than a 
vivid and overwhelming impression of the ridi- 

8. The extracting of sunbeams from cu- 
tumbers, to light and heat the earth, is a pro- 





bable process, when compared with the effects 
of his passes ; and instead of fancying, with 
Macbeth, that nothing is, but is not, it is only 
necessary to attend a magnetic lecture to be 
convinced, on the contrary, that nothing is not, 
but is. We grant that the argumentum ad 
absurdum has been wrongfully applied to many 
valuable inventions and discoveries, which may 
have retarded their progress ; but, on the other 
hand, the same sauce has crushed, or prevented 
innumerable frauds, when graver reasoning 
failed, and saved the public from many a folly, 
which would otherwise have had its prosperous 
day and plundered dupes, for wisdom to regret 
and benevolence to pity. 

Come we, however, to Dupotet and the doc- 
trines of magnetism. 

Man is a being of body and soul, “ partly 
physical and partly psychical,” as it is more 
finely expressed ; and the grand secret of the 
art is to loose the inward spiritual power from 
its outward corporeal integuments ; and while 
the matter is rendered passive or insensible, set 
the mind not only a wandering where you 
please, but develope inexplicable intelligence, 
and enable it to act, do, and perform impossible 
things. The conjuration, divested of its mum- 
mery and jargon, is simply to set the eternal 
spirit free from its earthly tabernacle, ahd 
ascribe to that impalpable, inconceivable es- 
sence, flinctions, and modes, and powers utterly 
irreconcilable with any attributes short of a 
divine omniscience and omnipotence. 

To accomplish this, the patients are thrown 
into a deep sleep, which shuts up every organ 
of sense; and in order to induce us to credit 
what their psychicks may then be achieving, we 
are thus referred to the phenomena which 
natural somnambulists exhibit :— 

*¢ 1st. They converse clearly and intelligently 
with all those persons with whom they are en 
rapport, or in mental relation. 2d. They per- 
ceive the relations of external objects through 
some other channel than the organs of sense, 
through which such impressions are usually 
conveyed. 3d. Their perceptions in regard to 
the objects of their attention are more than 
ordinarily acute; but the organs of the senses 
are closed against other impressions. 4th. They 
manifest a clearness or lucidity of ideas, and a 
temporary knowledge and intellectual activity, 
beyond that which they possess in their ordi- 
nary waking state. Sth. They forget, when 
they are awakened, every thing which may 
have taken place during their somnambulism ; 
but on returning into the same state, they re- 
collect every thing which occurred during their 
former fits.” 

Upon this statement, Mr. Burchell’s signifi- 
cant monosyllable ‘* Fudge,” would be the best 
comment ; for it is a piece of fudge from begin- 
ning to end, treating imagination as if it were 
reality. > 

Ist. In dreams we do not converse with per- 
sons en rapport, but fancy that we do; and 
neither communicate to others, nor receive from 
others any communication whatever. This has 
no resemblance to, and furnishes no foundation 
for the hypotheses of animal magnetism. 


of ideal precipices, &c., and incongruous re- 
lations. 

3d. There is nothing but assertion that the 
perceptions are more than ordinarily acute in 
regard to objects of attention: on the con- 
trary, there is generally extraordinary confusion 
and perplexity. 

4th. Another set of assertions incapable of 
proof. 

5th. Nonsense. There are instances of per- 
sons waking from their visions, and falling 
into the same train when they relapsed into 
sleep, the same inducements operating ; but to 
say that they ‘recollect every thing which 
occurred during their former fits,” though it 
may be a magnetic quality, is neither natural, 
nor true, nor capable of proof. 

Having laid this weak analogical ground- 
work, however, the Magnetiser proceeds to shew 
how he avails himself of his influence over 
a sleeper. He extracts answers from him of 
much intelligence and clearness, and discovers 
that, ‘‘ without speaking, he could mentally 
communicate with, and control his ideas !” 

‘© T need not,” adds the sage experimenter, 
‘€ speak, I have only to think before him, when 
he instantly hears, and answers me. Should 
any body come into the room, he sees him, 
if I desire it and addresses him, and says what 
I wish him to say; not, indeed, exactly as I 
dictate to him, but as truth requires. When 
he wants to add more than I deem it prudent 
strangers should hear, I stop the flow of his 
ideas, and of his conversation, in the middle of 
'a word, and give his thoughts quite a different 
|turn. *  * * ~My man” (a peasant. 
| gardener of the relater, the Marquis de Puysé. 
|ger), he continues, ‘‘ or rather my intelligence, 
sets me atease. He teaches me what conduct 
|I should adopt. According to him, it is not 
|necessary for me to touch every one; a look, 
la gesture, a wish, is sufficient ; and it is one 
of the most limited peasants of the country 
|that teaches me this. When he is in a crisis, 
|1 know nothing more profound, more prudent, 
land more clear-sighted (clairvoyant) than he.” 

We rather think, that his clearsightedness 
|was not limited to the crises: for it is pretty 
evident that the ploughman could see through 
his master, the marquis, at all times. The 
poor enthusiast, the inventor of magnetic som. 
nambulism, took all his cunning for gospel ; 
and it is most laughable, if we may laugh at 
human infirmity, to read his transports when 
|most ludicrously imposed upon. The beauty of 
|two different orders of intelligence holding in- 
timate intercourse, is quite as refreshing as it 
would be to learn that a donkey (surely a fit 
animal maguitiser !) held an instructive, chat 
|with a sea-serpent. Like the marquis and his 
man, speaking would not be necessary. If the 
|donkey thought of a thistle before him, the 
|sea-serpent would comprehend him in a mi- 
nute, and, under his mental control, would 
idive to the bottom of the Atlantic (where no 
| American captain could discern his diabolic- 
lally long tail), and seek if such an article was 
| growing there. ba 
But it is not the physical alone that is im- 





2d. We do not perceive actual external objects' proved by magnetic sleep. In spite of their 
or their relations ; but may imagine all kinds | own assurances that it shuts up the physical 
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organs of sense, and renders the patient in- 
sensible to external objects or pain, these con- 
tradictory gentlemen have the pleasantry to 
tell us, that it is quite vice versa; for “ the 
Count de Redern, a distinguished savant, who 
devoted much attention to animal magnetism, 
observes, —‘ The body is more erect than in 
the waking state; there is a marked acce- 
leration of the pulse, and an augmentation 
of irritability in the nervous system; the 
touch, taste, and smell, have become more 
delicate.’ ”’ 

Can any quackery be more contemptible than 
this direct and open contradiction? Either the 
organs of sense are locked up, or they are not ; 
and we are not to have it affirmed in one page 
that they are as a mere caput mortuum, and, in 
another, that they are more acute and delicate 
than in their natural state; and that, too, when 
they are neither used nor needed. But the 
Count tries to beat the Baron :—Redern versus 
Puységur. The somnambule “ has a kind of 
sight, which may be called internal—that of 
the organisation of his own body, of that of his 
magnetiser, and of the persons with whom he 
is placed in relation ; he perceives the different 
parts of them, but in succession only, and ac- 
cording as he directs his attention to them; he 
distinguishes their structure, form, and colour. 
He has sometimes the faculty of perceiving ex- 
ternal objects by a peculiar kind of sight: they 
appear to him more luminous, more brilliant, 
than in the waking state. He experiences a 


painful reaction of the sufferings of the persons 
with whom he is in relation ; he perceives their 
diseases, foresees their crises, has a perception of 
the suitable remedies, and not unfrequently that 
of the medicinal properties of substances present- 


ed tohim. His imagination has a tendency to 
exaltation ; he is jealous, full of vanity and self- 
love, and disposed to make use of little artifices 
to give himself importance. His will is not in- 
active, but it is easily influenced by the mag- 
netiser. Very striking contradictions are ob- 
servable between his ordinary opinions and 
those in his state of somnambulism ; he con. 
demns his own actions, and sometimes speaks 
of himself as he would of a third person quite 
a stranger to him.” 

Of this science we must observe, there are 
hardly any degrees in its absurdities. One 
piece of imbecility does not so far exceed the 
rest, as to allow of our going from a low scale 
of folly to a climax: there is a sort of equality 
in all the leading features of the splendid hum- 
bug. Thus, in the p last quoted, we find 
nothing to startle us. Once crediting any of 
the preceding data, we can be well inclined 
to believe that M. Redern, by manipulating 
a blockhead, could impart to him a know- 
ledge which he himself did not possess, and 
thus enable him to view and understand his 
own anatomical structure and that of his mag- 
netiser, the forms of their livers, the colours 
of their diaphragms, and all their little et 
ceteras of chyme, chyle, ganglions, fibres, mu- 
cous membranes, brain, and bowels. And 
not only so, but forthwith to take his de- 
gree of M.D.,* feel deeply for his patients (in 
relation); but, fortunately for them, have ac- 
quired so profound a knowledge of physic as 





* In the case of one (Doctor) Paul, it is stated— 
** Ist, that he was cured, after every ordinary medicinal 
resource had failed, of a paralysis, by. the treatment 
being adopted which he himself prescribed during his 
somnambulism; 2d, that een og in the somnam- 
bulic state was remarkably in ;_ 3d, th 
us the most undoubted proofs that hi h 
eyes closed; 4th, he predicted the period of his cure, 
and this took place.” And very easy too, if Doctor 


cure k 
Paul was Abraham, and laughing at the 
philosopher all the hile” “ 


to have no difficulty in ascertaining the nature| of drums and other musical instruments, they 
of their complaints, foreseeing their crises, and | feel a kind of intoxication, during which cer. 
prescribing the suitable remedies for their cure. | tain things are revealed to them which they 
Now, this is a great point, and when people ask | never could have known in their natural 
the cui bono of animal magnetism; will it heal’ state.” 

the sick ? what medical effect will it have on| We like the motion of these fur-clad and 
certain maladies ? is it for fever, or epilepsy, or blubber-fed Prosperos sending out their little 
asthma, ot consumption, or catarrh, or rheu-| Ariels in search of news, and drumming them 
matism, a7 gout? We boldly reply, i¢ is for) back as if drumsticks were magnetisers’ di- 
them all, end as many more as the catalogue of gitals. Who can doubt that the abler men 
ills can muster!! The gross absurdity, is the| with whom we have to do can command 
direct application of magnetism to the sufferer ; | ‘* tricksy spirits” far superior to these; and 
when the obvious method is to magnetise any| thus reveal to us more than they could have 
body into a doctor (and we can every one be known in their Natural (not Idiot) state! 
a doctors now that the way is found out),| And then the Brahmins, the learned Pun. 
and put him en rapport with the individuals |dits, before the expedition of Alexander the 
who are troubled with indisposition, and pay| Great, ‘* acquired new life by a common cus. 
the usual fees. The thing is done in a mo-|tom,” though called by an uncommon name, 
ment, no feeling of pulses, or looking at tongues, | viz. “‘ Matricha Machow”’ (these seem capital 
or consultations, or nasty questions, or shaking | words to accompany the passes). They then 
of heads. The Somnambule lucidly expounds/rubbed their epigastric regions, which they 
the case, and gives the recipe for its cure. Some} believed to be the seat of their souls, and so 
people will take needless pains about such mat-| manipulated upwards towards their heads till, 
ters, but we recommend M. Redern’s ready and|as they pretended, they transferred it to their 
easy process. ‘ In a memoir addressed to the| brains, which reunited their bodies and souls 
Académie de Médecine, with the view of in-|to the deity. Baron Dupotet calls this “a 
ducing that body to take an interest in mag-| similar instance” to Virgil’s sibyls, and the 
netism, a physician observes, —‘ By laying the) Lapland witcheries,—a similarity which it 
hand successively on the chest and abdomen of} would require much magnetising to enable us 


is| Occurs in places remote from their habitations, 


cover his or her malady ; they moreover indi-| 


remote, and what means are to be used in order 


to obtain this result by the safest and readiest 


trine.’” This, though an undeniable corro- 
boration of the fact, that the faculty of ac- 
quiring information on the state of the internal | 
organs, is acquired by having somebody's fingers 
pointed at your nose, seems to be somewhat 
of surplusage ; for, if you can perform the same 
cures by merely willing and wishing, we can 
see no occasion for clapping your hands on the 
patients’ chests and abdomens. And besides, 
the former practice has this advantage, that 
you can heal the diseased at a distance quite as 
well as if they are brought near to you; and 
we all know, that the removal of individuals 
who are very ill indeed, is sometimes attended 
with so much danger, that even animal 
magnetism might fail to save their lives! 

Reverting (for it is impossible to observe 
order in the notice of such a subject) to the 
means of sending the soul abroad upon a 
journey, just as lovers swear to their mis- 
tresses, ‘“* My body is here, but my soul, dear- 
est! is with you.” M. Dupotet promulgates 
some curious notions on that subject. Whe- 
ther they illustrate or confute his theories, 
seems to be altogether indifferent to him ; they 
help to raise a mist, and that isenough. He 
informs us that the sibyls in Virgil’s “* ineid” 
were simply old ladies acting under animal 
magnetism; but the deuce is, that instead of 
forgetting all their dreams when they awoke 
from their ecstasies, they remembered every 
item, and their relations were the very pro- 
phecies sought. This being exactly in oppo- 
sition to the effects now produced, we wonder 
what the Baron can mean by adducing it. 

But it is well to seek for better information 
than unenlightened English, French, or Ger- 
mans could furnish ; and the Baron takes us 
north, east, and south, to obtain it. 

“* When the Laplanders wish to know what 


they send out their familiar spirits in search of 
intelligence; and when vee have sufficiently 





a@ stranger, my somnambulists immediately dis- | to perceive. 


A little more dust is cast into our eyes by 


cate whether the cure be possible, easy, or very|/a story of Cardan, who could throw himself 


into ecstasies for a few moments by what is 
presumed to be a self-magnetising power—one 


method, in doing which they never deviate| part of the organisation magnetising another 
from the established rules of sound medical doc-| part ! ! 


And that is a trifle. A glass (not of 
liquor, but a glass) will send one to sleep; e.g. 

**A magnetised vitreous body, which had 
put a somnambulist to sleep in a few seconds, 
was afterwards rinsed with water, and wiped 
with a linen cloth; on being again presented 
to the same magnetic subject, he fell asleep in 
one minute and a half. The same magnetised 
glass, rinsed with alcohol, produced sleep in 
half a minute. Another magnetised glass, 
rinsed with ammonia, elicited somnambulism 
in fifteen seconds. The same glass was plunged 
into fuming nitric acid. After an immersion 
of five minutes, it was put into a China cup 
with water, out of which the young somnam- 
bulist having taken it, fell immediately asleep. 
The same experiment was repeated with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and the result was 
exactly the same. In all these experiments no 
chemical re-agent could destroy the magnetic 
power of the magnetised glass. Hence it fol- 
lows that this power, unlike colours, electricity, 
and other similar fluids, does not reside merely 
at the surface, but that it penetrates the whole 
mass. The following experiment seems to con- 
firm this natural conclusion : —A large marble 
pestle, after being magnetised, was wholly im- 
mersed in muriatic acid, in which it was kept 
until the acid had reduced the mass to about 
one-half of its original size ; it was then drawn 
out, well cleansed, and presented to the som- 
nambulist, who fell asleep as soon as he had 
touched the whole mass of marble.’ 

Well done, glass! well done, pestle! but, 
more wonderful still! ‘A large sheet of paper, 
twisted and magnetised, was burnt in a faience 
plate; the carbon and cinders which remained 
were presented to the somnambulist, who took 
up as much as his hand could hold, and fell 
asleep in a few moments. Many cross experi- 
ments were tried with objects which were not 
magnetised ; but no effect whatever by them 
was produced; but those which were mag- 
netised being preserved with care, produ 
the same effects six months afterwards ; they 





excited their own imaginations by the sound 
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seemed to have lost none of their magnetic 
ower.” 

What is Mr. Carpenter’s secret, which we 
are bound in a penalty of 5007. not to divulge, 
to this! Who now need complain of uneasy 
slumbers or restless nights? Buy a stock of 
magnetised paper ashes, and it will keep you 
sleeping for six months ; sounder, we dare say, 
than if, instead of being burnt, an essay on 
magnetism had been printed upon it, and you 
were compelled to read fifty pages a-day. Yet 
paper, unburnt, has a strong anti-magnetic 
influence; for our author says: 

“ Experiments, made with the greatest care 
by Professor Reuss and Dr. Leewenthal, two phy- 
sicians residing in Moscow, have been repeated 
by me with hardly any difference in the results. 
Ihave, moreover, discovered that whenever a 
somnambulist, whether asleep or awake, ap- 
proaches a spot where magnetised objects are 


concealed, his physical organisation under. | 


goes remarkable modifications. In most of my 


experiments, I had taken especial care to blind. | 


fold the somnambulists; and in no instance 
did I ever communicate to them the particu- 
lar object I had in view, without observing 
thiseffect. One day,after having experimented, 
and tried with great perseverance, whether 
some natural bodies had not the property to 
isolate the somnambulist from the magnetic 
action, I fell upon the device of taking, out of 


folio: I magnetised the somnambulist through countable bizarrerie, she always began to/told her she had made a mistake. 


possessed have done. A watch is held behind 
a woman’s head, and the following ensues :— 

* What do you see shining?’ ‘ Oh, I do 
not know; I cannot tell.’ * Look well.’ ‘ Why, 
it fatigues me so: why, it isa watch!’ Fresh 
surprise on our part. ‘ But if she can see 
that it is a watch,’ again said M. Ferrus, ‘she 
will probably tell us the time. Can yon tell 
what time it is?? * Oh, no, that is too diffi- 
cult.’ ‘ Pay attention, and look well.” * Why, 
I will try; I can, perhaps, tell the hour, but 
I can never see the minutes.” When she had 
looked with the utmost attention, she said, ‘ It 
is ten minutes to eight,’ which was then the 
exact time. M. Ferrus wished to repeat the 
experiment himself, which he did with similar 
success, He altered, several times, the direc- 
tion of the hands on his watch; and when it 
was presented to her, without our having looked 
at it, she was right every time.” 

Who talks of the cerebellum being more de- 
ficient than the cerebrum; or, indeed, of any 
portion of the frame being a better reader than 
any other portion ! 
the function of sight can be transposed to any 
part of us, and that we could read as well with 
jour toes as with our eyes, of which we offer 
sot, and not ocular proof. 





Dr. Despine shews that | 





At other times we saw 
her single out of a parcel containing upwards of 
thirty letters, one which had been pointed out to 
her, and read on the dial, and through the glass 
of a watch, the hour indicated by the hands; 
she also wrote several letters, corrected them 
by a second reading, marking the mistakes as 
she went on, and recopied one of them, word 
for word. During all these operations, a thick 
pasteboard screen intercepted in the most ef- 
fectual manner every visual ray that might 
have reached the eye. The same phenomenon 
took place at the sole of the feet, and at the 
epigastrium ; and the patient seemed to ex. 
perience a painful sensation when simply 
touched.” 

But without touching, and through all im- 
pediments, clairvoyance is the genuine and 
irresistible march of intellect. The following 
is an account of some of its operations :— 

* At the first sitting, the somnambule gave 
several proofs of lucidity. The gentleman who 
had magnetised her presented to her various 
objects, such as a flask, some sugar, and bread, 
which she perfectly discriminated without see. 
ing them, for her eyes were bandaged; and, 
moreover, in order to answer the questions put 
to her, she generally turned her head on the 
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** Any thing intended for her to read was | opposite side, and buried her face in her pillow. 
|applied to her stomach, taking care to cover | Once, without being questioned, she said to the 
|the paper with the hand, upon which she told | same person, who was holding her hand, *‘ You 
the library of that gentleman in whose house I first one letter, then another, and so on) have a headach,’ which was really the fact ; 
was experimenting, a large and voluminous | throughout the reading. But, by an unac-| but, with a view of perplexing her, the student 


* That is 


the covers of the book, holding my fingers in|read a word by it termination, and it was|very singular,’ said she; ‘then I must have 
a pointed direction. He soon experienced all| necessary to recompose every word in order to| touched somebody who has a headach, for I 
the effects of magnetisation, as powerfully as if | understand it; but, notwithstanding, all the| felt it well.’ She also distinguished several 


no body had been interposed between him and 
me. [ then endeavoured to magnetise the 
somnambulist through the whole book.” 


converted into an excellent and certain critical 
test of the character of all sorts of publica. 
tions, 

As we are speaking of books and papers, we 
may as well introduce here the importance of 
magnetism as a schoolmaster — and such a one 
as never was abroad before. Other pedagogues, 
through long-drudging years, with infinite 
painstaking, and much birch and fagging, find 
ita hard task to teach their pupils to read with 
their eyes; but our magnetisers have dis- 
covered the royal road to knowledge, and by a 
mere coup of manipulation can, in a breath, 


teach their students to read with the back of | 


their heads and the fronts of their stomachs, 
as learnedly as Toby, the most erudite of edu- 
cated porcine scholars. The publication of 
grammars, vocabularies, and dictionaries, is at 
an end, and we may write finis to them all. 
Whether the belly-reading, like the Brahmins’ 
souls, can be wrought up to the brain, has not 
yet been demonstrated ; but, seeing, as we see, 
what marvels magnetism can perform, we have 
little fear but that its new system of educa- 
tion will be perfect in this respect as in others, 
and the Hamiltonian and all mnemonic me- 
thods be buried in oblivion. The examples are 
Precious ! and very like the talents of a dying 
Swan or very far gone human creature. 

“ The unclouding of the mind previous to 
death, or the prevision of the dying, is a phe- 
nomenon manifestly identical with the clair- 
anges or lucidity, of the magnetic somnam: 

Ist. 

Well, in possession of this provision, though 
hot in a dying condition, we are told what the 


letters and words she named were perfectly 
|correct. She said that she felt during the 


individuals present by certain peculiarities in 
their dress. One of the most remarkable cir- 


|operation the presence of a weight at her | cumstances is this :—'The magnetiser, on retir- 

No allowance is here made for the contents|stomach, which fatigued her very much.|ing, had promised that he would return at 
of said book : a great oversight ; for, when we| Being questioned how she could see, she could | about half-past five to wake her. He came 
consider the penetrating quality of the fluid, | not distinctly state; it seemed to her neither | before the appointed time, and the somnambule 
we cannot help suggesting that it might be|like seeing nor feeling, but like something | observed to him, that it was not yet half-past 


| between the two. 
fectly closed, was put into her hands; after 
having examined it with much attention, she 
said that it contained in its interior a very 
| small bit of paper. Nobody present was aware 
of the circumstance ; for the box had not been 
opened since it had been bought, and the 
gentleman to whom it belonged was by no 
means prepared for this experiment. But the 
somnambule, continuing her observations, said 
that she saw something written on the paper, 
and she then drew with her finger the figures 
of 2 and 5. Onopening the box the paper was 
found, in size one line and a half, and upon it 
the two small figures which she had described. 
A host of additional facts of the same descrip. 
tion are in my possession, but the evidence 
already brought forward will be considered 
conclusive to every impartial mind. Not only 
does the magnetic somnambulist enjoy, in this 
state of clairvoyance, a lucidity respecting sur- 
rounding objects and passing events, but it 
extends still further, inasmuch as they foresee, 
and distinctly foretell, the day, the hour, even 
the minute, when certain events will happen. 
This is termed the faculty of prevision, and 
occurs only in the very highest degree of mag- 
netic exaltation. It may appear incredible, 
but let us look to the facts. . ag 

“ Not only did our patient hear with the 
palms of her hands, but we saw her read, with- 
out the help of her eyes, and with the extremi- 
ties of her fingers, which she rapidly agitated 
over the page which she intended to read, and 
without touching it, as if to multiply the feel- 
ing surfaces; she thus read a whole page of a 








One day a snuff-box, per- five; but he replied, that a letter which he had 


just received obliged him to return to her. 
* O yes,’ said she immediately, ‘it is the letter 
now in your pocket-book, between a blue and 
yellow card ;’ which fact proved to be perfectly 
correct. < ” wl 

“ M. Chardel, also, whom I have already 
quoted, has recorded, in a work on magnetism 
published by him four years ago, several in. 
stances of the function of sight without the 
assistance of the eyes. The following is one of 
the facts he adduces :—‘ The somnambule hav. 
ing recovered her senses (for she had just been 
seized by syncope), called for some water; I 
went to take a decanter from the mantel-piece, 
but it wasempty. I took it, for the purpose of 
filling it, into the dining-room, where I had 
observed a filtering-tank; I turned the cock, 
but no water came; and yet the tank was full. 
I thought that the cndittdhould first be unstop- 
ped, and I did it with a piece of wood which I 
split off ; but still the water did not come out. 
I then supposed that the air-hole of the reser. 
voir was obstructed, and as it was very narrow, 
it was necessary again to split the piece of wood, 
in order to introduce it; but I was net more 
successful than before. At last I resolved upon 
filling my decanter with unfiltered water. My 
somnambule was still in the same attitude in 
which I left her. She had seen me all the time, 
had followed all my movements, and detailed 
them to me without omitting a single circum. 
stance, notwithstanding there was between her, 
and me two walls and a parlour, and my eee 
included a number of minute details which nde 
body could have imagined.’ M. Chardel prov 
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ceeds :—‘ I might adduce many more instances 
of similar sight, and even at considerably greater 
distances ; but the circumstances would not be 
more conclusive.’ ” 

We should think not, oh, M. Chardel! 
When one can see intoa millstone (not through 
the little hole in the centre) it is a feat; but 
when one can look through two solid parti- 
tions, and more, with eyes shut, it is a trick 
worth ten of the other. A magnetised peacock 
would no doubt see with every eye in his tail ; 
and Argus, poor devil, if he were alive, might 
_ at the malice of Juno, and use the tips of 

is fingers, his occiput, and his abdomen, in 
defiance of her cruelty. 

Magical and super-magical as are the powers 
of magnetism, how humble and modest are its 
professors! ‘ The wisest magnetisers (says our 
author) are those who unassumingly follow the 
course of nature, and do not presume to control 
her by laws of their own fabrication ; but they 
are few, indeed, compared with those who strive 
to outvie each other by feats of skill, and un- 
limited exaggeration of their own individual 

wer ; but this vaunted power has, neverthe- 

less, its boundaries, which cannot be over- 
stepped ; for, were it otherwise, man would at | 
once become a Deity!!! * *® * Some 

magnetisers imagine that they possess greater | 
virtue, and magnetic powers more developed, | 
than other men ; but this is an absurd notion, | 
which might revive the idea that some are in| 
a manner possessed of some supernatural or 0c- | 
cult power similar to that which led to the stake | 
so many wretched beings, whose only crime} 
was that of having discovered within themselves | 





his thumbs against another! When such im- 
positions pass current, it is time to throw open 
the gates of Bedlam ; for there is no maniac in 
that receptacle who is not as sane and rational 
as the believer in Animal Magnetism. 

** On the part of the magnetiser, the most 
important rule he can adopt is to exert the 
greatest energy of volition he can command. 
As, when the light of the sun is transmitted 
through a burning-glass, even in the depth of 
winter, the solar rays, which previously gave 
little or no warmth, being concentrated, and 
thus brought to a focus, ignite the combustible 
substances exposed to them; so likewise the 
human mind, which is the mirror of the soul, 
by converging its rays into one focus, affects 
the soul, brought into juxta-position with it- 
self. I repeat, the magnetiser must will with 
the utmost perseverance; he must not pity 
when he can succour the afflicted; he need 
offer no vows; but let him believe in his 
power, and act with energy. I do not mean 
with violent mental excitement, for this will 
neutralise the effects, by absorbing the prin- 
ciple which ought to produce them. He should, 
on the contrary, enjoy perfect ease and free- 
dom ; and though he is to send to his extremi- 


ties a momentum or force sufficient to raise a | 


considerable weight, he must have nothing but 
his own limbs to raise. 


duces all the magnetic phenomena.” 





It is the excess of this | 
momentum which strikes the patient, and pro-| 


sians have destroyed several interesting remaing 
of antiquity, such as churches and convents of 
the earliest Christians, under the apprehension 
that the invaders might transform them into 
forts, and thus enslave them. This demolition 
is the more to be regretted, as there is every 
reason for believing that many contained re. 
cords of high value and great antiquity, — it 
being supposed, from ancient manuscripts 
found in Armenia, Mingrelia, and Georgia, 
that several of the tribes inhabiting Abasia 
are descended from the early Jews, converts to 
Christianity, who, being persecuted by their 
countrymen and the rulers of the Roman em- 
pire, flew to the Caucasus, and there settled,— 
an opinion strengthened by the circumstance 
that the features of several of these tribes still 
bear the stamp of their Israelitish origin; 
their religion to this day is a mixture of Judaism 
and Christianity; for instance, among other 
rites, I have been assured that the feast of the 
passover is celebrated with many of the cere. 
monies observed by the Jews when commemo. 
rating this high festival.” 

And again: — 

**At Soutchali, I observed that a decided 
change had taken place in the physical aspect 
of the people, and even in some of their cus. 
toms and manners, differing widely from the 
inhabitants of Lower Abasia, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, of that part of Circassia be- 
tween Djook and the Kouban, which is in. 


If we read in this quotation ‘ energy of im- habited principally by Kabardah-Circassians ; 


position”? for ‘‘energy of volition,” 


will be perfect; and the trash that follows 
about the human mind being the mirror of the 


the rule|that is to say, pure Circassians, who flocked 


thither in great numbers, on account of the 
province of Kabardah being in the immediate 


a faculty possessed by all, but which had re- soul, and converging its rays into one focus,|vicinity of the great military road Wladi- 
will go for precisely what it is worth — utter! Kaukas, and also because Kabardah does not 
nonsense. Here, however, we must pause for | offer the same facilities of defence in elevated 


mained latent, until certain favourable circum. | 


stances accidentally disclosed it to their observ- | 
ation.”” 

It is the fluid itself then, and not the admi-| 
nistrator, that combines all these miraculous | 


powers. What is it? It is craftily enough 
called Animal Magnetism ; because the obscur- | 
ity and difficulties which encompass the sci- 
ences of electricity, galvanism, and magnetism 
—that blanket of the dark through which even | 
a Faraday can only peep a little way — offered 


a week. 








Travels in the Western Caucasus, including a 
Tour through Imeritia, Mingrelia, Turkey, 


| 


mountains and strong defiles as those provinces 
of Circassia immediately on the coast. We 
are every where reminded of this change by 


the light elastic form of the agile and active ° 


Moldavia, Galicia, Silesia, and Moravia, in} peasant, by his dark brown hair, prominent 


1836. By Edmund Spencer, Esq., author 


} 


nose, narrow face, ears like those of the Jews, 


of “* Travels in Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo.|and a head more compressed than we usually 


London, 1838. Colburn. 
THESE volumes purport to be the sequel to 


} 


| 
| 


see among the Circassians; the latter, in this 
as in every other particular of their external 


exactly the field in which empiricism might! Mr. Spencer’s former interesting publication ; | physical conformation, resembling some of the 
but are, in a considerable degree, rather an|most favourable specimens of the European 


most safely and daringly erect its standard, and | 
enact its manceuvres. Where true principles 
and causes could not be traced, imposture stood | 
less chance of detection and exposure; and 
had not these quacks and gulls outraged every 
form of reason, logic, and possibility, they 
might have established a pretty considerable 
and tolerably extensive system of delusion and 
dupery. But they have gone too far, and the 
me 4 bubble bursts. 

he magnetic fluid is material. The som- 
nambulist ‘ perceives the magnetic fluid,” 
page 78. What, then, is it like? We should 
of all things wish to have a description of it! 
a description of a phantom yet material es- 
sence, which possesses supernatural qualities ; 
leaves the body, and acts independently of it at 
any distance ; penetrates solid substances, and 
knows minutely what passes beyond them; 
sees and comprehends the internal structure of 
the physical fabric in which it dwells, and 
equally sees and comprehends the same in other 
beings; transposes ad libitum the organs of 
sense; understands, without understanding, 
the properties of drugs, and the nature of hu- 
man maladies; foresees coming events, cures 
disease, prophesies, and reaches, in short, that, 
next to Almighty comprehension and power, 
with which the mind of man has clothed in 
idea the highest order of angelic natures! and 





this produced by one poor silly mortal wagging 


jamplification of the same subject, though the population. 


The Circassian knights do not 


Western Caucasus supersedes the name of Cir-|number the Abasian tribes among their own 
cassia in their leading portion, which occupies | family, regarding them as a people who had 
the first and a part of the second volume. The/come under their dominion by conquest. The 


warm admiration for the Circassians which 
animates the author, and his consequent aver- 
sion to Russia and its plans of conquest and 
ambition, are, as before, prominent features in 
his work ; and he ever and anon turns from 
other subjects to indulge in a repetition of 
those sentiments, invoke the aid of other 
powers (especially of England), on behalf of 
the chivalrous inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
and denounce the aggrandising politics of the 
great northern autocrat. We will leave these 
matters to our quidnuncs, if, as is here repre- 
sented, our statesmen are blind and deaf to 
them. 

A sketch of the early history of the tribes 
who people the shores of the Black and Cas- 
pian seas, inclines to the opinion that the Cir- 
cassians are descended from the Amazons and 
Scythians —the former being Medes, and the 
the latter Sauromatians, or Sarmatians. The 
Abasians (in alliance with them), are supposed 
to be of another race; and Mr. Spencer tells 
US tan 

“ Since the Russians have taken possession of 
the old church and convent at Vadran, and for- 
tified them, I have been assured that the Aba- 


\ 


| 





Abasians call themselves Absné, while in the 
Russian, Tartar, and Circassian dialects they 
are termed Abasa, and their neighbours, the 
Georgians, denominate them Abkasete. It is 
supposed, from ancient records and traditions, 
that the Abasians in an especial manner be- 
long to the aboriginal tribes of the Caucasus, 
and were at one time a powerful people. * * 

“It is remarkable that the Abasians, not- 
withstanding they were long subject to the 
Georgian kings, and have since been to the 
Circassians, —notwithstanding that several 
Circassian and Tartar tribes have resided 
among them for centuries,— still preserve 
their individuality, still retain the language of 
their ancestors, which, like that of the Circas- 
sians, does not bear the slightest affinity to 
any other, either European or Asiatic, now 
known, not even to the Circassian itself, with 
the exception of a few words common to both. 
Perhaps no characteristic of the Caucasian 
tribes is more singular than that which I have 
said distinguishes the Abasians, namely, their 
individuality. This is no doubt owing to the 
custom that, with few exceptions, each tribe 
intermarriesonly with its own members ; hence, 
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whether it be Circassian, Tartar, Abasian, or 
any other, the individuals of each exhibit a 
physical resemblance so decided, that we 
be children of the same 
* * * 


might deem them to 
family. i 

“ The religion of the Abasians, like that of 
nearly the whole of the Caucasians, is a com- 
pound of Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism : 
they worship only one God, as the giver of all 
good, and the creator of the universe.” 

We could like much to have specimens of 
the languages alluded to; and it would be 
curious to ascertain if the Circassian, or Aba- 
sian, or Cere, retained any resemblance to the 
Median. Investigation in this channel might 
prove very valuable to universal philology. 

But we revert to the state of the country, 
respecting which Mr. S. remarks :— 

“ When we consider the excited state of a 
people in the situation of the Caucasians, en- 
gaged in a struggle for home, for freedom, for 
life, actuated universally by a hatred the most 
implacable towards the whole Russian nation, 
we cannot be surprised to learn that the greater 
number of the wounded and straggling soldiers 
belonging to the Russian camp fell victims to 
the swords of their unrelenting enemy. This 
intense hatred against the Russians arises not 
so much from any peculiarly sanguinary dis- 
position as from a desire to act in accordance 
with the precepts of their religion, to obey the 
dying injunctions of their fathers, and the 
commands of their elders. Their wives, their 
friends, in short, all those they hold dear on 
earth, or, when dead, whose memory they 
revere, — impose upon them the destruction of 
a nation whose sword has been crimsoned a 
thousand times in the best blood of their an- 
cestors. Revenge! revenge! is with them 
paramount to every other consideration ; no 
wealth can purchase forbearance, no entreaty 
for mercy can avert the blow; blood must be 
requited alone by blood; for when a Caucasian 
falls, hundreds of his comrades vow to avenge 
his death; and, until that vow is acccmplished, 
their hearts are steeled to every plesding of 
pity or humanity. This revengeful disposition 
is fostered not only by the encouragement it 
receives from their religious tenets, but by the 
opinion they entertain that every Russian they 
slay appeases by his death the unquiet spirit of 
some lamented warrior who fell on the field of 
battle, and never could rest in peace till his 
blood was avenged. Hence a Caucasian regards 
the immolation of an enemy as a deed which 
calls upon him to rejoice, as the fulfilment of a 
solemn promise given at the death of a comrade 
im arms, as a debt of gratitude paid to the 
manes of those brave warriors who fought and 
bled for their country. ” ” 

“ The whole of the extensive country bor- 
dering the Euxine, from the little territory of 
the Prince of Pchad, to Anapa, is inhabited by 
the Khapsoukhie tribes, the most powerful and 
the most numerous of all the Circassians in the 
Western Caucasus. This highly favoured dis- 
trict cannot be surpassed in picturesque beauty 
by any other country that, like it, does not 
number among its features the towering castle, 
the expansive lake, and the sublime alp. The 
majestic hills are, for the most part, covered 
With splendid trees —the oak, beech, linden ; 
in short, every other peculiar to the forest 
here attain a growth seldom equalled and never 
surpassed in Europe; while the box and the 
Juniper rise ‘to a height, and flourish with a 
luxuriance, almost incredible to an European. 
In addition to these, the mulberry, chestnut, 
olive, pomegranate — indeed, the whole of the 

+ trees found in a favoured clime = grow 





wild, in the most abundant profusion; we may 
also number among these the prickly pear, the 
sweet cherry, and the acid plum, so rarely met 
with in Europe. These regions also produce 
the vine, hop, and every description of para- 
sitical plant, twining from tree to tree, from 
peak to peak, forming the most delightful 
arbours. The red and almond-leaved willows, 
and creeping brambles of every species and 
shade, adorn the banks of the rivulets; gigantic 
thistles, with their many-coloured blossoms, 
burdock, wild orach, and various others, reach 
the highest perfection.” 

Our author earnestly recommends the cul- 
tivation of the linden-tree in England, as one 
of great beauty and extraordinary utility ; and 
he says,— 

‘*¢ Besides the number of rare plants, so in- 
teresting to the botanist, those adapted to cue 
linary purposes are numerous, particularly the 
rhubarb and a species of horse-radish, which 
are every where found growing wild; the latter 
plant, which the natives call batergan, is so 
immense in size as to resemble a small tree; 
the root frequently attains six inches in dia- 
meter, and a yard in length; it is eaten with 
meat, made up in a sauce; and if it does not 
possess the pungency of our own, it has this 
advantage, that its flowers when boiled are 
not inferior to broccoli. Wild carrots, turnips, 
gourds, onions, melons, and cucumbers, are also 
included in tlieir vegetables. To these we 
may add another, to which I must give the 
German name kohl riiben (turnip cabbage), the 
cultivation of which in England might, I 
think, be highly advantageous ; and, as it has 
found its way from South Russia, and now 
abounds in some parts of Germany, there can 
be nothing in our climate to prevent its 
growth ; and partaking, as it does, of the qua- 
lities of both turnip and cabbage, it could not 
fail of becoming deservedly popular. * * 

“ Vast quantities of the common rhododen- 
dron, the rhododendron-caucasium, and the 
azaliapontica, grow on the loftier situations ; and, 
as I before remarked, great attention being 
paid to the cultivation of bees, the blossoms of 
these plants are much valued, for they impart 
to the honey that singular intoxicating quality 
mentioned by Xenophon, Strabo, and other 
ancient writers. Even a small quantity of this 
honey mixed with mead forms a beverage pos- 
sessing the power to inebriate in an equal de- 
gree with the strongest spirituous liquors. The 
Cossacks inhabiting the banks of the Kouban, 
who, like the Russian buors, are not celebrated 
for sobriety, evince for it so strong a predilec- 
tion, that, in order to obtain it, they will not 
hesitate to barter with the Circassians the very 
powder that may be instrumental in their own 
destruction. ¥é - > 

** In addition to the fertility of the soil, the 
splendid forests could supply sufficient timber 
for all the purposes of commerce, together with 
fuel for ages; the box alone is so abundant, 
and of such gigantic proportions, as to ensure 
a very extensive trade. Game is every where 
plentiful; the majestic stag, the roebuck, and 
the deer, descend from the mountains; the 
wild boar, porcupine, and hares, are every 
where met with. Wild fowl are also abund- 
ant; the pheasant and the turkey are natives 
of the Caucasus. The cock of the wood, bust- 
ards, woodcocks, together with every other 
bird of passage, abound in their season. The 
Caucasian partridge is spread over the whole 
country ; this fine bird, although it resembles 
the European one in form, is nearly as large as 
acapon. Trout, shad, perch, pike, tench, 
and every other species of the finny tribe pecu- 





liar to mountain streams, are here in the 
greatest profusion, and of the most delicious 
flavour.” 

The breed of horses is also admirable; and, 
but for the evils of war, Mr. Spencer describes 
Circassia as an abundant land, and capable of 
prodigious improvements. He proceeds :— 

“ The land-tortoise was so numerous in this 
land of nature, as to be frequently crushed 
under our horses feet ; the pretty curled-tailed 
lizard, in its manifold shades, so rare in most 
countries, was here as plentiful as the gras. 
hopper in our own meadows; and the porcu- 
pine crossed our path as frequently as hares. 
Scorpions, of every species, and serpents, of 
immense size, with the scolopendra morsitans, 
phalangium araneoides, were also more abund« 
ant than could have been wished for; and 
here I saw, for the first time, the Caucasian 
raven, with its dark red legs and scarlet bill.” 

Having travelled to Djook, he found his 
vessel had left the coast, which he first states 
was a ‘* great mortification” (p. 219), and then 
“was no cause of vexation”’ at all (p. 220); 
and there are other instances of contradictions 
in points of no importance, which we have 
found it impossible to reconcile, though the 
derivation of the Abasians from the Jews, and 
then considering them as aborigines, is a dis- 
crepancy of greater weight. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 








The Book of the Court; exhibiting the Origin, 
and peculiar Privileges of the several Ranks of 
Nobility and Gentry, more particularly of 
the Great Officers of State, and Members of 
the Royal Household ; with an Introductory 
Essay on Regal State and Ceremonial, and a 
full Account of the Coronation Ceremony. 
Calculated to form an indispensable Com- 
panion to ** The Peerage.” By W. J. 
Thoms, Esq., Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 8vo. London, 1838. 
Bentley. 

Tuts title-page so completely explains the 
character of the work, that all we have to 
do is to state that it is excellently done. 
Information of the most solid kind, and 
the fruit both of much research and sound 
judgment, is so pleasantly relieved by matters 
of a lighter sort, and illustrations of a 
cheerful tone, that, in whichever way one 
may be inclined to consider it, whether as a 
book of constitutional reference and a guide to 
court etiquette, or a curious and entertaining 
mélange of antiquarian lore and modern in- 
stances, it is likely to please and be very 
popular. 

The sketch of the prerogative of the crown 
is a fair specimen of the instructive; and we 
only regret that we cannot find room for it 
entire. The opening passage is all we can 

ive. 

< The office of the Sovereign of England, 

whether held by a King or Queen Regnant, is, 

in the words of the coronation oath, * To 
govern the people of this United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland, and the dominions 

thereto belonging, according to the statutes in 

parliament agreed on, and the respective laws 
and customs of the same; to his power to 
cause law and justice in mercy to be executed 
in all his judgments ; to the utmost of his power 
to maintain the laws of God, the true profes- 
sion of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed 
religion established by law; to maintain and 
preserve inviolably the settlement of the United 

Church of England and Ireland, and the doc- 

trine, worship, discipline, and government 

thereof, as by law established within England 
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and Ireland, and the territories thereunto be- 

ings and to preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of England and Ireland, and to theunited 
church committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to 
them or any of them.’ To enable the Sovereign 
to execute the duties of this great office, the 
law has surrounded the throne by a variety of 
counsellors, and clothed its occupant with many 
high attributes and prerogatives. It attributes 
to the Sovereign imperial dignity and perfec- 
tion; and, because the rule and government 
established in this kingdom cannot be main- 
tained, even for an instant, without a person 
filling the office of sovereign, and able to 
execute its duties, the law ascribes to that 
person a never-ceasing existence. The im- 
perial dignity of the sovereign is equivalent to 
a declaration that the crown of England owes 
no kind of subjection to any power on earth. 
The ascribed perfection which is expressed in 
the well-known legal apophthegm, ‘ the king 
can do no wrong,’ simply means, that if any 
wrong be committed in the name of the chief 
magistrate, it is chargeable upon the responsible 


advisers of the crown, and not upon the so-| 


vereigu, from whom all our courts derive their 
authority, in whose name they act, and over 
whom, consequently, none of them can have 
any jurisdiction, The perpetuity of the crown, 
expressed in the quaint maxim, that ‘ the king 
never dies,’ indicates that upon the demise of a 
monarch, all the powers and authorities of the 
head of the state vest instantly in his legitimate 
successor without a moment's inéerregnum.” 

Going through our titles of nobility, Mr. 

homs observes :— 

** During the reign of Elizabeth, very few 
dukes existed in England; and in 1572 this 
title became extinct, on the execution of the 
Duke of Norfolk for high treason. The title 
was revived, however, in the following reign, 
when James I. bestowed the title of Duke of 
Buckingham upon his favourite, GeorgeVilliers. 
At the present day, dukes are created by 
patent: anciently, the form of creation was 
by eincture of a sword, the putting on of a 
mantle of state, and other ceremonies of a like 
nature.” 

And of another inferior dignity, we learn, 
“ The ladies of Baronets have been styled 
Baronetesses, and not improperly, to give them 


rank above Knights’ ladies; but, I apprehend, 


This degree of hunour is the most ancient, 
although now the lowest class of knighthood 
in England ; and, having of late years been 
conferred without any reference to the prin- 
ciples formerly observed in bestowing this title, 
has fallen most considerably in public estima- 
tion. To this cause, and the understood fact, 
that its subject, a well-known Norfolk gentle- 
man, prided himself upon being a simple com- 
moner, the following anecdote owes its merit : 
Some time after, the gentleman in question 
jhad made his celebrated speech, in which he 
{was reported to have designated George IEI. 
as the ‘ most blood-thirsty monarch that had 
ever sate upon the throne of England,’ he 
|was entrusted, by the electors of Norfolk, 
with an address to the throne. The nature of 
| the address was as little agreeable to George IV. 
| a8 was the presence of the individval who had 
so stigmatised his father; and, after receiving 
jit with marked displeasure, his majesty told the 
bearer, he hoped he would never think of 
jbringing him another address of a similar 
character. ‘If my constituents entrust it to 
my hands for that purpose, it will be my duty 
|to present it to your majesty,’ said the ho- 
;nourable member. * Very well,’ said the king ; 
\‘but, remember, if you do—by God, I'll 
| knight you !’” 

We select the account of the Master-General 
of the Ordnance as an example of the ability 
with which the volume is executed throughout. 

‘** In the reign of Henry III., the principal 
officer in charge of the military stores of the 
country, which were then deposited in the 
tower of London, appears to have been the 
‘ Balistarius,’ or provider and keeper of the 
cross-bows. He was appointed by the king’s 
|letters-patent, and received wages of twelve 
| pence per diem, was provided also with a suit, 
| consisting of a doublet and surcoat, furred with 
lamb-skin, and had an allowance for three 
servants. The last mention we find of this 
office is in the reign of Henry VI., when it was 
granted to Baldwin Jacobson for life. Another 
officer was the ‘ Attiliator Balistarum,’ or fur- 
nisher of harness and accoutrements. He was 
likewise appointed by letters-patent ; and his 
wages, in the reigns of Henry III. and Ed- 
ward I., were sevenpence halfpenny per diem, 








other officers are named, who held their ap- 





many of them may be unaware that they-have, 
as Baronetesses, a higher rank than their own 
husbands ; for they take place of all Knights’ 
ladies: whereas, Baronets have not preced 


pointments by the king’s letters-patent ; such 
were the * Galeator,’ who, as the name implies, 
had the care and providing of the helmets; the 
King’s Armourer, and the Bowyer and the 





of Knights of the Garter, or of Knights Ban- 
nerets, created by the King himself in person, 
‘under his banner, displayed in a royal army in 
open war. The same may be said of the 
ladies of Baronet’s sons, and of the daughters 
of Baronets. They precede the wives of the 
sons and daughters of all Knights whatsoever.” 
Speaking of knights, the author observes : — 
‘“ It is a curious circumstance that the English 
name of this degree, Knight, is almost the 
only one which dves not imply its equestrian 
nature: for in the French, a Knight is styled 
Chevalier, from Cheval, as in German, Ritter, 
or Rider, or, as an old poet has better expressed 
it 
wg ‘Eques ab Equo is said of very right, 
And Chevalier is said of Chivalrie, 
In which a Rider is a Knight; 
Sanqeneee done also specifie 
Cabailiero through all that partie 
In name of Worship, and so took its ginning 
Of Spurs of Gold, and, chiefly of Riding.’ 
From these spurs of gold, with which Knights 
were generally invested, they were likewise 
frequently designated Bquites durati. * * 


Fletcher, whose offices were to provide and 
keep the armour, the bows, and the arrows. 
In the fifteenth century we find these different 
branches under the direction of a principal 
officer, styled the Master of the King’s Ord- 
nance, who received two shillings per diem for 
himself, and was allowed sixpence per diem for 
his clerk, and sixpence per diem for a valet. 
The Master-General of the Ordnance was for- 
merly appointed for life. The celebrated Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex, was so appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth on the 29th March, 1596: the 
last who held it for life being Sir William 
Compton, who entered on the duties of the 
office on the 22d January, 1660. Since then 
they have been appointed only during pleasure. 
The present salary is 2000/. per annum. The 
Ordnance Office underwent a general revision 
in the reign of Charles II.: the first warrant 
fixing the constitution of the office, and which 
forms to this day the basis of its regulations, 
being the one issued by that monarch, and 
dated 20th July, 1683. By this warrant, the 
government of the ordnance is confided to the 





with a suitable robe. At later periods several | 





Master-General, and five principal officers under 
his orders—viz., the Lieutenant-General, Sur- 
veyor-General, Clerk of the Ordnance, Princi. 
pal Storekeeper, and Clerk of the Deliveries, 
At the end of 1830, the appointments of Lieu- 
tenant-General and Clerk of the Deliveries were 
abolished. The reduction of the Lieutenant: 
General has necessarily thrown a great deal 
more business upon the Master-General, espe. 
cially in points of military duty. The rules laid 
down in this warrant for the governance of the 
office, form the foundation of the system on 
which the business of the department is at pre- 
sent conducted: which business consists of two 
distinct branches, which are differently dealt 
with. The Master-General of the Ordnance, 
who acts in concert with the Commander.in. 
Chief on points connected with the defence 
of the country, the distribution of artillery, 
and all matters in which the ordnance is con- 
nected with the army department, directs per- 
sonally, and without the assistance of the 
board, all those matters with reference to the 
corps of artillery and engineers, which, in the 
case of the rest of the army, come within the 
province of the Commander -in-Chief. All 
military appointments, all questions of disci- 
pline, and orders relating to the employment of 
the force, come under this description; and 
likewise the general government and direction 
of the Military Academy at Woolwich. The 
other class of the duties of this department 
(which may be termed, to distinguish them 
from the former, the civil duties) is placed 
under the superintendence of the board, and of 
the individual officers of whom it is composed. 
This class includes business of very great extent 
and importance; comprehending in the first 
place, with regard to the ordnance corps, the 
greater part of that business which, as relates 
to the rest of the army, is performed at the 
War Office, such as the examination of pay 
lists and accounts, &c.; but the greater part by 
far having reference to matters concerning not 
merely this particular branch of the military 
service, but the whole army, and even the 
navy. Arms, ammunition, and military stores 
of every description (including guns and car- 
riages for the navy), are supplied by the board 
to both services. Besides the clothing of the 
artillery and engineers, they furnish also that 
of part of the militia, and of the police force 
in Ireland, and of some corps belonging to the 
army, and the great coats for all: they are 
likewise charged with the issue of various 
descriptions of supply, as fuel, light, &c., both 
in Great Britain and abroad, and with respect 
to the troops in Great Britain, of provision and 
forage. The construction and repair of fortifi- 
cations, military works, and barracks, is another 
large branch of the department ; which has also 
the duty, altogether unconnected with any thing 
of a military character, of furnishing various 
descriptions of stores for the use of the convict 
establishments in the penal colonies. The 
whole of this business is distributed amongst 
the three board officers of the ordnance ; namely, 
the Surveyor-General, the Clerk of the Ord- 
nance, and the Principal Storekeeper. Each 
of these has his own separate and _ distinct 
duties; but as all acts are done in the name 
and by the authority of the board, all important 
questions are brought before it, and every mem- 
ber of it is expected to have a general knowledge 
of the business transacted in each separate 
division. The Master-General attends the 
board only on special and very rare occasions ; 
but all its proceedings, in the form of minutes, 
are regularly submitted to him for his approval, 
and are subject to his control. His authority's 
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supreme in all matters, both civil and military, | 
and he is considered responsible for the manner | 
in which the department is generally conducted.” 





Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chal- 
dea, forming part of the Labours of the Eu-- 
phrates Expedition. WwW. Ainsworth, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Surgeon and Geologist to 
the Expedition. 8vo. pp. 343. London, 
1838. J. W. Parker. 

Tu1s sectional account of one of the scientific 

objects of the expedition has been finished by 

its very able and intelligent author, dedicated 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, and published 
with the sanction of the President of the Board 
of Control, before the entire work, in order 
that it might receive the final correction of Mr. 

Ainsworth, ere he departed on his new and 

interesting travels in Kurdistan. (See Literary 

Gazette, No. 1117, p. 378.) Had we not, upon 

many previous occasions, been called upon to 

pay tribute to the high scientific acquirements, 
the indomitable zeal, and the general accom- 
plishments of our estimable friend, we would | 
say, that this single volume might suffice for | 
individual talent and fame. The cool intre- 
pidity with which he has prosecuted these re- 
searches, in regions where peril attended every 
footstep; the calm endurance of privations and 
fatigue, as if making experiments in a com- 
fortable study ; and the mass, the magnitude, 
the variety, the soundness, and the compre- 
hensiveness of the results produced, afford us 
at once.the most endearing opinion of personal 
character, and the most exalted appreciation of 
intellectual qualities. With such feelings, 
while we hail with applause this example of 
successful labours, happily past, we cannot but 
earnestly hope that the same Providence will 
watch over the impending future, and restore 

Mr. Ainsworth, and his resolute companions, 

in safety to us, stored with an increase of know- 

ledge and information, to their own honour, 
and for the instruction of the world. 

To the geologist this volume is of extra- 
ordinary value. No portion of the earth fur- 
nishes a field so important for his investigation ; 
nowhere else are the grand questions which 
have been raised between the Scriptures and 
the science to be so fully and immediately met, 
or so truly determined. Ancient history and 
ancient geography are also deeply implicated in 
these inquiries; and the spirit in which Mr. 


indeed one of the greatest charms of his excel- 
lent publication. His philosophy is the phi- 
losophy of Christianity ; his Christianity is the 
faith of pure philosophy. We will quote a few 
passages ; and first from the Introduction :— 

_ ‘ The second object has been to describe the 
indices of the deluge of Scripture, which are 
found to exist in the land supposed to have 
been tenanted by Noah and his descendants, 
and to have been the seat of the Tower of 
Babel. The author was fully aware here, both 
of the magnitude and the delicacy of the in- 
quiry which he had entered upon, but approach- 
ing it, as he did, with a firm belief that there 
is naught in the physical world but will lend, if 
correctly understood, its evidence in testimony 
of the Holy Writ; he had not a momentary 
apprehension, but by adhering, to the best of 
his power, to the limits of a severe induction 3 
the physical phenomena would be found not 
only to correspond with, but also to illustrate, 
the truths of the sacred records. It is, indeed, 
the duty of every student of natural laws, to 
vindicate the evidences of Scripture; as it is 
of those who make the moral world the field of 





their inquiry. And if the results of the inves. 


tigation of the diluvian vestiges in Shinar, cor- 
roborate what some geologists have before 
opined, from researches carried on in other 


| countries, that the latest formation by trans- 


port (not belonging to causes at present in ope- 
ration), is not, in the country of the deluge 
itself, as it is not in other countries, the index 
of that catastrophe ; there is nothing in the 
opinion previously entertained of the con- 
nexion of the two, nor in that now suggested 
by these Babylonian researches, but which 
equally give force to the same great facts con- 
tained in the sacred history of the earth. Geo- 
logy has hitherto suffered much more from the 
unphilosophical zeal of, it is to be regretted, an 
often factious opposition, than it has done, al- 
though so seductive to theory, from the specu- 
lative boldness of its own followers; and the 
author is hence desirous of allaying, at the 
outset, the fears of the most scrupulous.” 

Ante and Post-Babylonian Alluvia.—In the 
portion here noticed, in discussing the connexion 
of the physical characters of the soil with the 
scriptural records of the Noachian deluge, I 
have distinguished, for the sake of accuracy, the 
alluvia of Babylonia into those which are ante- 
rior to the congregation of the first post-diluvian 
families on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
those which have been deposited at a period 
subsequent to that earliest of migrations. It is 
evident that the first of these divisions comprises 
all the deposits which are north of the recog- 
nised site of Babel, or Babylon, extending in a 
straight line a distance of seventy miles, and 
which distance suggested the great improba- 
bility of such a vast deposit having had its 
origin between the period of the deluge and that 
of the building of the tower, or during a space 
of less than 500 years, and obliged me to admit 
that the ante-Babylonian alluvia were, in part, 
the physical monuments of the deluge of Scrip. 
ture, if not also ante-Noachian alluvia.” 

Among the evidences of the Noachian deluge. 

“ Proofs of the Formation by Transport.— 
We have here, then, by the superposition of the 
red ossiferous breccia upon the breccia of silice- 
ous and silico-magnesiferous rocks, decided evi- 
dence of the existence of waters, in the lands 
south of the Bushir hills, posteriorly to the 
deposition of the last-mentioned breccia. From 
its occurrence to the south of these hills, and 
not to the north, it would appear that the ele- 
vating influence upon the land was communi- 
cated chiefly in a southerly direction; and from 
the contained pebbles, and peculiar, organic re- 
mains, it would appear that that elevation was 
attended bya cataclysm, somewhat like a flood, 
or the sudden retiring of waters. 

‘* Ossiferous Breccia independent of Tauric 
Breccia.—That this cataclysm was posterior to, 
and not contemporaneous with, the flood which 
bore the fragments of the Taurus to the remote 
extremities of Irék Arabia, is demonstrated by 
the circumstance of the basalts being super- 
imposed upon these transported deposits, and by 
the similar superposition of a transported rock 
of different characters and of different origin, 
upon the Tauric breccia in its furthermost 
propagation. 

* Period of the building of Rehoboth.—In the 
remote, but yet interesting relation which we 
may venture to make between the certainties of 
Scripture, and the uncertain indications of 
natural phenomena, it may be observed, that 
Rehoboth was built, according to the authorised 
version of the Bible, by Asshur ; but, accord- 
ing to the marginal reading, by Nimrod, who 
went out of the land of Shinar into that of 
Asshur, and builded Nineveh (Musial), the city 
Rehoboth (Rahabab), and Calah (Calanicum, 





Rakkéh) ; and between Nineveh and Rehoboth, 
Resen (the Larissa of Xenophon, the modern 
Nimrid). The proximate determination of these 
four sites, by limiting the country of Asshur, 
are of equal interest to geology and to historical 
geography. Hence, confining ourselves at pre- 
sent to Rahab4h, it was only after this second- 
ary (speaking geologically) catastrophe, as indi. 
cated in the succession of formations, that Re- 
hoboth had its existence. 

‘© Non-contemporaneity of Taurice Breccia 
and Deluge.—It is presumable, then, from the 
facts detailed above, that the formation by tran. 
sport, extending nearly from the sources of the 
Euphrates to its mouth, was not produced by 
the Noachian deluge; because there are evi- 
dences of the existence of a cataclysm, subse- 
quent to that which gave origin to said forma-~ 
tion. Further, there is proof in the positioning 
of the land of Asshur, that such a secondary 
cataclysm has also not occurred at a period sub- 
sequent to the Noachian deluge, or after the 
building of Rehoboth ; while, on the contrary, 
physically, there is every reason to suppose that 
this cataclysm, characterised by its ossiferous 
breccia, was, like that which is characterised by 
Taurian pebbles, anterior to the deluge of Scrip- 
ture; nor is it likely, that had.so important an 
event happened between the period of the jour- 
neying of the sons of the patriarch, or of the 
building of Babel, and the inhabiting the land 
of Asshur, it would have been omitted in the 
sacred records.” 

And again :— It is the absence of all philo- 
sophical inquiry into the condition of the two 

reat rivers of the Eastern world, that has so 
ong caused clouds to hang around a subject 
equally interesting in a scientific and a his- 
torical point: of view, and bound to us, indeed, 
by ties and associations of an almost sacred 
character. Throughout the writings of ancient 
as well as of modern geographers, there is an 
obscurity which nothing could tend so far to 
remove as actual survey, but that only when 
combined with the application to ordinary ob- 
servation of those means which the progress of 
knowledge, and the order and method of sci« 
ence, have placed at our disposal.” 

From crises of a superhuman order we may 
pass to notice those changes effected by man, 
and which Time has partially concealed. 

“ The great extent of the plain of Babylonia 
is every where altered by artificial works ; 
mounds rise upon the otherwise uniform level ; 
walls, and mud ramparts, and dykes, intersect 
each other; elevated masses of friable soil and 
pottery are succeeded by low plains, inundated 
during great part of the year ; and the antique 
beds of canals are visible in every direction. 
There is still some cultivation and some irri- 
gation. Flocks pasture in meadows of the 
coarse grasses (sedges and Cyperacee) — the 
Arabs’ dusky encampments are met with here 
and there — but, except on Euphrates’ banks, 
there are few remains of the date-groves, the 
vineyards, and the gardens, which adorned the 
same land in the days of Artaxerxes; and still 
less of the population and labour, which must 
have made a garden of such a soil, in the times 
of Nebuchadnezzar.” 

And here is a picture of the present :— 

* Tt is a common practice, during the few 
months that the districts of Cyperacew are dry, 
to fire the desiccated and earth-brown vegeta- 
tion; when, if there is the slightest breeze, the 
flames spread with fearful rapidity. On these 
occasions, numerous birds of prey, kites, vul- 
tures, and large gray crows, are seen hovering 
in the air, and sweeping through the dense 
piles of smoke which curl above the region of 
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devastation like clouds; in the train of which 
they are ever and anon seen to alight, where 
an abundant destruction of animal life attends 
the progress of the fire. Small quadrupeds, 
such as the jerboa and shrew-mice, hurried out 
of their holes, fall victims to the kites and 
falcons; while an abundant harvest of half- 
broiled snakes and lizards, await the vultures 
and the crows.” 

In geography we may mention that, “ The 
chief novelties contained in this part of the 
inquiry, are the positioning of Rehoboth, of 

alah, of Resen, of the Pyle of Xenophon, of 
Sitace, of Accad, and of Opis, — the division of 
Babylon into towns with distinct appellations, 
—the position of the Wall of Media, and of 
the different canals of Babylonia; the unravel- 
ling of the various questions connected with 
the old course of the Euphrates, the various 
level and different mouths of Euphrates, Tigris, 
and Euleus, and the extent of the Pallacopas ; 
the situation of the lakes of Chaldea and that 
of Susiana; and the positioning, in these latter 
districts, of Erech, of Urchoe, of Teredon, of 
Ampe, and Aginis.” 

The more purely scientific portions of the 
work forbid analysis, and cannot be illustrated 
by extracts: the writer modestly desires them 
to be looked upon in the light of scientific 
pioneering ; but the best informed men of our 
age will know better how to appreciate them. 
For the public generally, touching such sub- 
jects, we shall merely exhibit two striking 
incidental notices as examples. 

‘*¢ Mela and Pliny having spoken of the com- 
bat which took place between Euphrates and 
Taurus at Elegia, an error (transmitted in 
modern times by D’Anville), has propagated 
itself among geographers and historians, of the 
occurrence of a great elbow or bend in the 
river at Somiesdt (the Zeugma of Commagena 
of Strabo); Mr. Beke, in his ‘ Origines Bib- 
lice,’ has gone so far as to trace the extent of 
journey easterly of the fathers of the human 
race to this curvature, to which point they fol- 
lowed the course of the Euphrates; and in the 
plains of Somiesét, and at the foot of Taurus, 
was, in his idea, the first home of our fore- 
fathers, and the land of Shinar. The fact is, 
that the river does not curve to the east of 
south until it has reached Rum-Kal’ah. * * 

* Ante-Noachian Alluvia.—The alluvium of 
the Euphrates divides itself, then, distinctly 
into that which was ante-Babylonian (being 
also ante-Noachian) and that which is post- 
Babylonian; and the comparatively large ex- 
tent of ante- Babylonian alluvium contains 
whatever matters the great cataclysm, which 
occurred when ‘ all the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened,’ deposited upon the sur- 
face of the earth. Mr. Beke (op. cit.) has, 
from a novel interpretation of the Hebraic, 
strengthened by illustrations from Scriptural 
authority, read fountains of the great deep as 
clouds ; whether this version is the correct one 
or not, the physical evidences traceable of this 
great event have been sought for and detailed 
in the present report.” 

There is no need to add, that this volume 
merits a place in every library where literature 
or science are found. 





State Papers: Vols. IV.andV. 4to. London, 


1838. Murray.* 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners continue the 
publication of these valuable historical records ; 


* Through the liberality of government, these large 
volumes are sold to the public at 20s, each. A very 
laudable act.—Kad, Lit, Gat, 





and the present volumes, to our tastes, possess 
very great interest. Though partially ran- 
sacked by Pinkerton and other historians, and, 
with some remarkable exceptions, the cream of 
them extracted for the compilation of their 
works, there is something extremely satisfactory 
in perusing such documents in their own lan- 
guage and integrity. The period embraced is 
from 1523 to 1546—twenty-three years, during 
which Scotland was torn by factions, saw the 
Queen-mother of the boy James V., the Doug- 
lases, Albany, Cardinal Betoun, and their va- 
rious and not very consistent adherents, each 
striving to possess the royal person and wield 
the royal authority—the young king emanci- 
pated, and exercising his sovereignty for so 
short a season—the rival interests of France 
and England contending for political ascend- 
ency in the Scottish counsels and nation—the 
rude and ruthless condition of the borders— 
and that most unsettled state of intrigue, con- 
tention, and warfare, which nevertheless paved 
the way to the happy union of the island 
crowns. 

The letters of Henry VIII., of his sister 


Margaret, the widow of James IV., of his | 
nephew, her son, James V., of Wolsey, and of | 
the Scots nobles, the English ambassadors in | 


Scotland, the King’s council, and the wardens 
of the marches, are replete with curious matter ; 
and in many of them mere touches and slight 
particulars throw more distinct light upon the 
character of the times than all the most la- 
boured of historical essays founded upon them 
and similar authorities. 

In the very opening of Vol. IV. we are 
faced by an account, discovered in the State 
Paper Office, of the famous battle of Flodden 
(1513), antecedent to the correspondence by ten 
years, but well worthy of its station here, as 
‘it differs in some points from other narratives 
of that fight,”’ and actually asserts that the 
dead body of the Scottish king was carried to 
Berwick, though his death in the field is spoken 
of in the letters, a few years after, as being 
doubtful. We copy these 
“© Articles of the Bataill betwixt the Kinge of 

Scotties and thErle of Surrey in Brankstone 

Feld, the 9 day of September. 

‘¢ Furst, when bothe tharmyes were within 
3 myles togidres, the said Erle sent Rugecrosse 
to the Kinge of Scottes, desiryng hym of ba- 
taill; and he answered he wold abyde hym 
there tyll Fryday at none. The Lord Haward 
at 11 of the clok the said 9 day passed over the 
brigge of ‘Bwyssell with the vaward and artyl- 
lary ; and the said Erle folawyng with the rere- 
ward, tharmy was devyded in to 2 batalles, and 
to either bataill 2 wynges. The King of 
Scottes army was devided into 5 batailles, and 
every bataill an arrowe shotte from the other, 
and all like fernes from the Englisshe armye, 
in grete plumpes, parte of them quadrant, and 
some pyke wyse; and were on the toppe of the 
hyll, being a quarter of a myle from the fote 
therof. The Lord Haward caused his vaward 
to stale in a lytell valey, tyll the rerewarde 
were joyned to von of the wynges of his bataill, 
and then bothe wardes in oon fronte avaunced 
against the Scottes, and they cam down the hill, 
and mette with them in good ordre, after the 
Almayus maner, withoute spekyng of eny word. 
ThErles of Huntley, Arell, and Crawford, with 
theire host of 6000 men, cam upon the Lord 
Haward, and shortly their bakkes were tourned 
and the moste parte of theym slayne. ‘The 
King of Scottes cam with a grete puyssaunce 
upon my Lord of Surrey, havyng on his lyfte 
hand my Lord Darcy son; whiche 2 bare all 
the brounte of the bataill; and there the King 








of Scottes was slayn within a spere length from 
the said Erle of Surrey, and many noble men of 
the Scottes slayn moo, and no prisoners taken 
in thoes 2 batailles. And in the tyme of this 
bataill thErles of Lynewes and Argyll with 
their pusaunces joyned with Sir Edward Stan- 
ley, and they were putte to flyght. Edmond 
Howard had with hym 1000 Cheshire meni, and 
500 Lancanshire men, and many gentilmen of 
York shire on the right wyng of the Lord 
Haward ; and the Lord Chamberlain of Scot. 
land with many Lordes dyd sette on hym, and 
the Chesshire and Lancasshire men never abode 
stroke, and fewe of the gentilmen of Yorkshire 
abode, but fled. M* Gray and Sir Humfrey 
Lyle be taken prisoners, and Sir Wynchard 
Harbotell and Maurys Barkeley slayne. And 
the said Edmonde Haward was thries feled, and 
to his relief the Lord Dacres cam with 1500 
men, and put to flight all the said Scottes, and 
had aboute 8 score of his men slayne. In 
whiche bataill a grete nombre of Scottes were 
slayne. The bataill and conflytte beganne be- 
twixt 4 and 5 at after none, and the chace con. 
tynuel 3 myles with mervelous slawter, and 
10,000 moo had been slayn, if the Englisshemen 
had be on horsbak. The Scottes were 80,000, 
and aboutes 10,000 of them slayn; and under 
400 Englisshemen slayn. ThEnglisshe and 
Scottisshe ordinaunce is conveyed, by the good 
helpe of the Lord Dacre, unto Etall castell. 
The King of Scottes body is brought to Ber- 
wyk. There is no grete man of Scotland re- 
tourned home, but the Chamberlain. It is 
thought that fewe of them bee lefte on lyve.” 

From so vast a collection, occupying nearly 
1300 pages, all that can be done, in a journal 
of our dimensions, is to pick out some of the 
most characteristic crumbs; and we shall, 
therefore, without much regard to order, re- 
quest our readers to skim with us over the 
pages of the fifth volume. A letter from 
Queen Margaret to her brother, in 1536, treats 
very plainly of the points then at issue and ne- 
gotiation between the countries, and is a fair 
example of her manner. 

** Queen Margaret to King Henry VIII. 

** Derrest Brothyr. Ples Zour Grace to wn- 
derstand, I have, sen the departyng of Lord 
Wyllyam zowr Ambassadour, mayd sum law- 
boures to zowr adwertisment. Sir Adem 
Otyrbwrn is derekkyt in congewnct credence 
wyth Lord Wyllyam. Sen hys departyng, my 
son zour nephw has gottyne counsell, as 
trast, of ye kyrk men, to dyssyr of Zow be 
Sir Adem Otyrbwrn yir poyntes followand. 
In ye fyrst to dyssyr that Ze wil promyss 
nocht to dyssyr ye Kyng zour nephow to tak 
zour new constytionys of ye scryptour. Se- 
cundly, that Ze wil nocht lawbor for ye Erl of 
Angus. Thrydly, to dyssyr ye metyng place 
to be at Newcastell. Ferdly, yat Sir Adem ma 
haif ye credens and bryng ye ansor agan ; bot 
as to ye last, he wyll nocht dyssyr it playnly, 
bot be subtell maner. We thocht necyssar to « 
advertys Zour Grace herof be post. Wyth 
correccioun of Zour Grace, We thynk gwd, 
Lord Wyllam allanerly bryng zour ansaur; 
or ellys Lord Wyllyam pryncypall, and Sir 
Adem jwnyt wyth hym; bot alwayis ye Lord 
Wyllyam be ye messyges to be prynsypall de- 
rect, for ye Kyng our son and zour nephow, 
lykkis hym ryght weill, and he kennes ye 
King heyr, and als his Consall, and behawyss 
hym weill. Derrest brother, ples Zour Grace 
Ze sall souerly trast that ye Kyng zour nephow 
is verray constant at ye metyng, and wyll nocht 
be solysted yarfrom be na parson. Howbeyt, 
yar is mony of his Counsall yat dyssyres nocht 
ye sam ; and wyl kep ye day eftyr Mydsummyt 
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———— 
next prefext. Also Zour Grace ma souerly trast 
yar is na levand creatour yat ma luf ony man 
bettyr nor He doys Zour Grace, and sed to Me 
at He makes no dyfference yan Ze war his 
naturall fadyr. Ples Zour Grace, tak weyll 
wyth Sir Adem Otyrbwrn, and delyvyr hym 
as Zour Grace thynkes, eftyr consyderatioun 
herof. Iwrayt to ye Constable of Berryk, that 
yis lettyr passyt up be post to Zour Grace, yat 
it swld be at Zow, or ye cummyng of Sir Adem, 
becawse I spak wyth ye Kyng my son yis day 
I derrekkyt yis lettyr. Ples Zowr Grace to 
cawse [yis] lettyr to be closly and sacretly 
kepyt. And God Almyghti consarv Zour 
Grace evyr. Be my ewyll hand in hast. Of 
Edynbrught, yis 16 day of Merche. (Signed) 
Zour Grace lovyng Cystyr, MarcareT R. 

(Superscribed) ‘*To ye Kynges Grace, our derrest 

brothyr.” 

Her Majesty wrote a very ‘* evill’* hand, and 
frequently apologises for her spelling and style ;* 
but she seems, notwithstanding, to have writ- 
ten a good deal, and to have been always busy, 
often discontented, tired enough of Scotland, 
and often wavering and undetermined. Of her 
complaints, Henry, in one of her letters to her, 
takes the following notice : — ‘* Derest Suster, 
You shall undrestande, that, like as We wolde 
be right sory to see that our good brother and 
nephieu, your sonne, shulde not use You in all 
thinges as it beseemeth a naturall and kynde 
sonne to use his mother ; soo You maye certayn- 
lye perswade Yourself that, in cace We shulde 
certeinly perceyve the contrary, wherby it shuld 
appere You shulde be entreated otherwise 
thenne your honour and the treatye of your 
mariage dooth requyre, there shall on our be- 
half want no loving and kynde office, which 
We shall thinke maye tende to your relief 
comfort and satisfaction. But, dearest suster, 
bycause by the reaport and credence of the said 
Sir John Cambell, whom You recommended 
unto Us as your speciall frende, it appered unto 
Us, that You be there very well handled, and 
be growen to moche wealth quiet and ryches, 
and on thother side by the credence committed 
to our sayde servaunt Berwick it appereth 
otherwise, having the same declared unto Us 
the mere contrary, We perceyve their tales be 
80 contrarious and repugnant oon to an other, 
that We maye well remayn doubtfull which of 
them We maye beleve. And perceyving also 
by sundry other advertisementes receyvid here- 
tofore from You, concerning your trouble and 
yvel handeling there, booth by our nephieu 
your sonne and by the Lord Muffyn, that 
either your state often varyeth, or els thinges 
have not been been well undrestande and de- 
clared, for that We have aftre founde them 
varyable, and You of other disposition thenne 
hath been of your behalf pretended unto Us: 
having occasion at this tyme to sende this berer 
into those partyes for other our affayres and 
busines, We thought mete by thiese our letters 
to desire and pray You, not only to signefye 
unto Us more playnely the pointes wherein 
You note Yourself yvel handled, but also whe- 
ther You desire that We shulde dyrectlye and 
partyculerly intreate such your griefes with our 
good brother and nephieu your sonne, as You 
Woll specially signefye unto Us.” 

James's ‘stedfast adherence to the Romish 
religion contrasts with the versatility of his 


in another epistle, ‘* am ferd that 


I * « Bot I,” she says, 
' put Your Grace to gret oes and travel to reed my offt 


\ryteng and my ewel hand; prayenge Your Grace to par- 
y~aly ~ ¢ the ‘sam, and that it vol pl You, derist bro- 
ce ey €pe secret ony vrytengs that I send, for othar 
wo mie tee doo Me gret hurt, vysche I trwst Your Grace 
his Raule to Me your systar, se I am remayning in 

Ay me. As God knous, Whom presarfe Your 





royal uncle, and was one great cause of 
national interference. A minute of Secretary 
Wriothesley complains of a singular matter 
connected with this subject. It is addressed to 
some party in Scotland, and says :— 

* And also it shall lyke you tunderstande 
that uppon the arryvall of the Mr® Sadler 
there wer conveyed hither from Scotland 
sundry litel bookes imprinted; and, amonges 
other, one intitled ‘ the Trompet of Honour,’ 
wherin in the veray titling in the furst front 
of the boke the King your Maister takethe 
uppon Him a pece of the title of the Kinges 
Majestie, being the King your Maister therin 
called Defensour of the Christien Feith, wherby 
His Majestie shuld have greate cause to think 
more thenne unkindnes, if He wold willingly 
take his title uppon Him. And the conjecture 
is the more pricking, bicause He added therto 
the Christen Feith, as though there shuld be 
any other then the Christen Faithe, whiche 
semethe to have an other meanyng in it 
thenne oon good Prince canne thinke of an 
other, moche lesse a freende of his freende, or 
a nephieu of his uncle, if he wold shewe him- 
self to esteme his freendeship. Wherfor, taking 
your gdod Lordship to be a man of good, and 
wel inclyned to the preservation of peax and 
quiet betwene thise two realmes, 1 thought 
mete tadvertise you of the two pointes befor 
mentioned, to thintent that you may furnishe 
yourself nowe, at your cummyng hither, with 
suche instruction, as in your answers to the 
same you may mollifie those matiers in suche 
sorte, as may be to the Kinges Majestie my 
Maisters satisfaction, and to thencreace of 
thamytie betwene His Highnes and his good 
nephieu the King your Maister, whiche I shall 
for my parte again advaunce to my best accord- 
ingly.” 

King Henry’s abetting the conspiracy to 
murder Cardinal Betoun is clearly demon- 
strated in the letters: it is a deep and ever- 
lasting stain upon him, and all concerned in 
this infamous transaction. The villany is shewn 
in its blackest features, by the following from 
the Privy Council to the Earl of Hertford, 
1545 :— 

** And, where by your sayd letters yow 
advertise of certayn Frenchemen of Lorges 
bande, which have allredye rendered them 
selfes unto yow, desiring to knowe His 
Majestes pleasure whatt yow shall doo if any 
greater nomber of them shall sue to make 
the lyke submission ; His Majeste, thinking 
it scarsly good policye to give credite to any 
men of thatt nation, with whom His Highnes 
hath mortall warres, except some thing was 
by them fyrst doone thatt might give good 
occasion therunto, thinketh good thatt, if 
if they shall make any meanes to yow for 
that purpose, yow shall give them such awn- 
swer as is aforsayd, and therfore advise them 
to doo some notable damage or displeasure to 
thenemyes before ther cummyng there; as, 
trapping or kylling the Cardinall, Lorges, 
the Governor, or some other man of estima- 
tion; wherby it may appere thatt they beare 
the hartye good mynde to sarve in deed ; 
which thing if they shall have doon, your 
Lordshipp may promyse them nott only to 
accept ther service, butt also to give them 
such rewarde, as they shall have good cause 
to be therwith right well contended.” 

And still worse: ‘* It may lyke the same to 
understand that the Kinges Majestie, having 
of late sene certain lettres sent from thErle 
of Casseles unto M* Sadleyr; the one con- 
teynyng an offre for the kyllyng of the Car- 
dinall, if His Majestie woold have it done, and 





me once e 
woold promise, when it wer don, a tewarde ; 
the other excuseyng the chaunge of theyr pur- 
pose for sendyng of one from them to mete with 
Mr’ Sadleyr uppon the Borders, and requyring 
that John Forster, who they say beyng pri- 
soner may cum well without suspicion, shuld 
be sent to commyn with them, and aswell to 
signifie unto them the Kinges Majesties plea- 
sure towardes them, as to here agayn what 
they woold do: for theyr partes: To the furst 
poynt His Majestie hath willed us to signifie 
unto your Lordship, that His Highnes, re- 
puting the fact not mete to be set forward 
expressely by His Majestie, will not seme to 
have to do in it; and yet not mislykyng the 
offre, thinkyth good that Mr. Sadleyr, to 
whom that lettre was addressed, should write 
to thErle of the recept of his lettre con- 
teynyng such an offre, which he thinketh not 
convenient to be communicated to the Kinges 
Majestie: mary, to write to him what he 
thynketh of the matter (he shall say), that if 
he wer in thErle of Casseles place, and wer as 
able to do His Majestie good service there, as 
he knowyth hym to be, and thynkyth a right 
good will in hym to do it, he woold surely do 
what he could for thexecution of it, beleving 
veryly to do therby not only acceptable service 
to the Kinge’s Majestie, but also a speciall 
benefite to the realme of Scotland, and woold 
trust veryly the Kinges Majestie woold con- 
sidre his service in the same; as you doubt not, 
of his accustumed goodnes to them which serve 
him, but he woold do the same to hym.” 

Then comes the catastrophe :— 

** Lyndesay to Wharton.—Schir, to adver- 
tische zou, this Satterday be tuix 5 howris and 
and 6 in ye mornyng ye Cardinale is slane in 
ye castell off Sanctandrose be Normond Leslie* 
in this maner: at ye cumin in of ye masonis 
and work men in ye place to yeir wark, 
Normond Leslie, and thre wyth hym, enterit, 
and eftir hym James Melwin and thre men 
wyth hym fenzit yeir selfis to have spoken 
wyth ye Cardinale, and efter yame comme ye 
zoung Lard of Grange, and 8 men wyth hym, 
all in geyr; quhilk ye porter stoppit to lat in, 
quhill ane of yame straik hym wyth ane knyff, 
and kest him in ye fowse. Incontinent ya 
schote furtht all ye workmen and closit ye zet, 
syne sowght ye chalmeris, and schote furth 
all ye howsald men, as yai gat yame, naikit. 
Ye Cardinale herand ye dinne in his chalmer, 
comme furtht, and was passand to ye blokhouse 
heid to heyr quhat it was. Normond Leslie 
and his cumpanye met hym in ye turnpyk yer 
off, and slew him; yerefter ya have depeschet 
ye place of all men yer in till, excep ye 
Governouris sonne, his prest, and serwand, and 
ye Cardinalis chalmer child. Ye common bell 
of ye town rang, ye provust and town gaderit 
to ye nowmer of thre or fower hundreth men, 
and comme to ye castell, quhill Normond Leslie 
and his companye comme to ye wall heid, and 
sperit quhat ya desirit to se, ane deid man. 
Incontinent ya brocht ye Cardinale deid to ye 
wall heid, in ane payr of schetis, and hang 
hym over ye wall be ye tane arme and ye tane 
fute, and bad ye pepill se yer thar God. This 
Johnne of Douglas of Edinburth, Hew Douglas 
Ayr, schew'me, and Maister Johnne Douglas, 
quhilk was in Sanct Andros and saw ye sam 
wyth yar ene. As ze think cause, do yer efter; 
bot at this tyme I consale zou not hwk wyth 
trawale, for ye alteration wilbe grete in this 
realme. Bukton hes forbiddin me to bring ye 
wright ellis. Weyer novellis is nane heyr, bot 





© «¢ Norman Leslie and his party were, for this murder, 
in Parliament, forfeited for treason and lese-majesty on 
the 14th of August, 1546. Scottish Acts, p. 479,” 
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——————— 
I fynd Mt James Foster, and yame yat pertenis 
my Lord Governour, wuile content men in this 
toun. ZowrSerwand, James LynpEsayY.”’ 
“ Writyng this Satterday at midnycht.” 
(To be continued.] 





Reminiscences of Half a Century. By an Ac- 
curate Observer. 12mo. pp. 255. London, 
1838. Hatchard and Son. 

Tus is a very desultory and exceedingly un- 

connected tome, and the notices, in general, are 

of the slightest fabric. Still, no man of observa- 
tion can even cursorily recall to memory the 
things he has witnessed during half a century, 
without communicating matters of amusement 
and interest. The writer has a little of School, 

a little of London, a little of Scotland, a little 

of Ireland, and a little more of the Continent, 

where he has travelled during several years. 

From the latter part of the publication we 

extract, as a specimen, the most ertractable 

passage in the work, containing some new par- 
ticulars relating to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

* Being in Tuscany, I was anxious to visit 
the Island of Elba, celebrated for its iron mines, 
worked by the Romans, and since for the resi- 
dence of Napoleon. In company with another 
friend, I hired acaléche. Our route lay through 
the Marimma, a most uninteresting country, 
full of swamps and wild cattle; the people in a 
wretched state, famishing with hunger, and 
many dying of the bad food which dire neces- 
sity compelled them to eat. We — the 
first night at * Bonaqua,’ a miserable house — 
inn it could scarcely be termed ; it was almost 
impossible to procure any thing to eat; neither 
tea, coffee, milk, nor butter, could be had; a 
‘piece of roasted kid, and some horse-beans, we 
at last procured to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. We started early the next morning 
and entered Piombino, a small sea-port. Here 


we engaged a boat for Rio, twelve miles dis. | 


tant: on landing, we went to the iron mines, 
and procured some good specimens of the ore. 
They bring to the grand duke 12,000/. per 
annum. They are worked much like a quarry 
of stone, and shipped in long pieces at the house 
of the overseer. Saw a Roman pickaxe, lately 
dug out, perfect in shape, but much corroded. 
From Rio we walked to Lungono, seven miles, 
through a romantic country, covered with vines 
and fig-trees, The aloes are very large, and 
planted by way of hedges. Liungono is forti- 
fied; formerly a strong place, but now ne- 
glected. We waited on Mr. Ricci, the English 
consul, who received us with much politeness, 
and gave us a letter of introduction to the 
deputy consul at Porto Feraio, Mr. Scisco, a 
merchant and banker, the confidential friend of 
Napoleon. Mr. Ricci gave us many interesting 
anecdotes of Buonaparte. He said that he was 
well aware of his intention of escaping from 
Elba, and that, twenty days previous, he wrote 
to Colonel Campbell, to acquaint him with it; 
more than that he said he could not do. The 
Island of Elba produces a kind of red wine, 
very good ; but, — mountainous, does not 
supply sufficient grain for the inhabitants, which 
is imported from Tuscany. It could scarcely be 
expected that Napoleon should ever have rested 
content in Elba, with such facilities of escape : 
his letters and despatches were never scruti- 
nised, and he kept up a regular correspondence 
with different parties, always ready to assist 
him with money, and every means in their 
power; and there can be little doubt that, 
either through Maria Louisa, or some other 
channel, intimation was given him of the in- 
tention of the allies to shift his quarters to 





| 
their intentions, and once more to throw him-| highways, bridges, canals, and (above all, of) 


self into the arms of France. Some time railroads. 





previous to Napoleon leaving Elba, he had) From roads, the revenue in tolls is-+-» £1,469,317 
placed an embargo on the port, and even had nea Ap a Saree Pessceeto tte 165,474 
any British ship of war met him at sea,! ‘Team labour «+...s:ssss0se.ceee eee = 
there was no order to detain him; whatever an: Materials for surface repairs 215,835 
officer might have done, would have been on! {htetest of debt -----+++-++++++-+++0++ 301,508 
his own responsibility. At noon-day, as I was) Debt paid off -.--..++ssseeeeceseeeees 132,983 
informed by Mr. Scisco, Napoleon embarked Bonded mortgage debt .----++--+-.-+ 7,116,702 


eight hundred of his old guard, and four hun-, This for one year (1835), and from 1111 trusts, 
dred Corsicans, amidst the lamentations of the Surely, such a concern ought to possess an 
Elbese. When on board, he waved his hand, intelligent superintendent power. 

saying to the crowds assembled on the shore, Standard Novels, No. LXVIU. The Pasha 
*Soyez sage.’ I met a gentleman who wit-| of'many Tales. London, 1838. Bentley. 
nessed the last parting scene between Madame' ANOTHER of Captain Marryat’s popular 
Mére, Pauline, and Napoleon ; it was very af. yarns; and, like its predecessors, very neatly 
fecting; he tore himself from them, saying, embellished. 

* I trust the bon Dien will conduct me safe to Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Milman’s Edition, 
Paris.” Mr. Scisco was the last person that Vol. IV. London, 1838. Murray. 
saw him, and received from the hands of Na- A CONTINUATION, and with judicious notes 
poleon himself his picture and watch, as tokens and corrections, by the editor; though those 
of his gratitude. I walked with Mr. S—— to required in this volume are not very numerous, 
the house in which Buonaparte had resided: The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
every thing was plain and neat; there were as Displayed in the Animal Creation, §¢. 
some chairs remaining, with the imperial | 
eagle, and a picture painted by David, left as’ 
a present to the municipality of Elba, but now; Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 549. London, 1838. 
daubed over and defaced with red paint. At! Burns. 

the small country residence of Buonaparte, St.; WE can most cordially recommend this vo- 
'Martin’s, I observed over the bath the follow- lume to readers of every class. It contains, 
jing motto, ‘ Qui odit veritatem odit lucem.— we would almost say, an extraordinary collec- 
|Solomon, lib. 2d, Sap.’ The walls of the prin- tion of information ; and, together with general 
cipal room were decorated under Napoleon’s phenomena, treats of such a multitude of par- 
own eye, representing Mamelukes charging the ticular facts and interesting illustrations, that 
\enemy: when the painter (Colonel Mellini in- we think it admirably calculated to lead the 
formed me) did any thing that he did not like, mind, through mere entertainment and cur- 
he immediately seized the brush and obliterated osity, to the knowledge of a valuable and ex. 
the whole. Wherever we went, the people tensive order. Mr. Burnett has read much, 
spoke highly of the liberality of Napoleon: his and in this volume has made an excellent and 
name will, doubtless, be handed down to pos- well-digested use of his acquired intelligence. 
\terity as one of the most extraordinary men, We do not enter upon disputed questions, or 


nett, Esq., Member of the Royal College of 








that has ever lived in any country. His over-| rather questions not yet ascertained, or theo- 
| weening ambition was the rock on which hejries; but honestly praise the publication for 
‘foundered. When it is considered what an {its large share of useful and interesting matter. 
immense empire he once ruled, the ordering | Analytical Considerations on the Art of Sing- 
and regulating of which proceeded from him-| ing, {c. . By Andrea’ Costa. Pp. 158. 
‘self alone, we are surprised at what was ac- _ London, 1838. Sherwood and Co. 
icomplished. By the translation, by Captain Turs little volume canvasses principles and 
| Hall, of the work ‘ Napoleon in Council,’ it is conveys much instruction. It is, indeed, from 
|seen that all orders for the civil government the pen of an able and successful teacher. The 
of the empire emanated from him alone: the account of the various styles of sacred, popt- 
* Code Napoleon,’ even at the present day, is lar, and theatrical singing, prevalent through- 
the law of France. The population of Elba is out Europe, is well worthy of an attentive 
about 15,000." perusal, 
—— — \A New Guide to Spanish and English Convers- 
MISCELLANEOUS. | ae? ey Se. rid J. gag eg 
The Coronation. A Poem. By Henry} 3 _—" — . , 
a nower. Pp. 16. London, 1838. Berger. Aw excellent guide, with dialogues, modern 
th SESS SS ee eae "4 rate phrases, vocabulary, and all the accessories re- 
© present auspicious ceremony; and Appa- quisite for a familiar acquaintance with the 
rently prompted by the feeling which dictates | Spanish tongue. We are glad to see so useful 
one of the writer’s own lines — ‘a little book in a new and improved edition. 
“« Pure love, not duty, does each breast expand.” = | Afemoirs of a Prisoner of State in the Fortress 
A Treatise on Roads, §c. By the Right Hon.’ of Spielberg. By Alex. Andryane, Compa- 
Sir H. Parnell, Bart. 8vo. pp. 465. Lon-| nion in Captivity of Count Confalonieri. 
don, 1838. Longman and Co. | Translated from the Original by Fortunato 
Tuts is a second edition, to which the author; Prandi. Pp.448. London, 1838. Hooper. 
has added much important matter. Asa prac- Tue flowery and sentimental nature of the 
tical treatise it contains, as far as we can preceding narrative of these transactions being 
judge, every species and detail of useful in-|rather too continental for English taste, ) 
formation; and beyond that, discusses in a/Prandi has judiciously curtailed it of many 
very able manner the existing system through- | superfluities, and given us this new version 10 
out the country, and the principles of legisla-!a style somewhat more congenial to our less 
tion applied to it. The immense expenditure | excitable island temperaments. Still there ' 
upon such works, the prodigious imperfections enough of sensidilité left. The conspiracies 
still suffered to pervade them, and the hetero- Italy, and the mode of administering Austrian 
geneous nature of their projection, execution, justice when such conspiracies are detected, are 
and pam all seem to us to point to|here minutely set down; and, as the relation 











St. Helena: he, therefore, resolved to frustrate 





one remedy —an efficient general board  of|comes from one of the sufferers, we have n0t 


&c.; in a Series of Letters by C. M. Bur.’ 
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only great complaints as to facts, but also as 

regards feelings outraged or injured by the 

forms of proceedings and other circumstances, 
which those in the condition of prisoners so 
acutely feel. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. ~? John Bunyan. 
With a Life of the Author, by Josiah Conder. 
Esq. Twenty-five Engravings. Fisher, Son, 
and Co. 

A very handsome octavo edition of ** the 

most popular religious book in English litera- 

ture, in which the most popular books are of a 

religious character.” The engravings are neatly 

executed, and are very happily illustrative of 
the text. 

Rambles in the Pyrenees, and a Visit to San 
Sebastian. By Frederick W. Vaux, Esq. 
Pp. 218. London, 1838. Longman and Co. 

Excert for the pleasure of appearing in print, 

we can discover no reason for publishing a 

volume like this. 

formation than would the details of a gipsy 


It furnishes little more in- | 


rather curious opinions, on which a longwinded critic 
might hinge question and dissertation. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

(Concluded from last week.] 
North and South Wales. — Several sections 
through the northern portion of the princi- 
pality were described. One of them extended 
| from the Menai Straits, across the Berwyns to 
| Oswestry, and others from the Berwyns to the 
|north side of Denbighshire. From the whole 
!of the evidence thus adduced, the following 
|ascending groups were shewn to exist: — 1. 
The chlorite and mica slates of Anglesea and 
Carnarvonshire. 2. The old slate series of the 


latter county and’ Merionethshire, alternating 
| indefinitely with bands of porphyry and felspar 
|rock. It is of enormous but unknown thick. 
| ness, and is bent into great undulations, which 
|are parallel to the strike of the chain. 


| Throughout wide tracts it is without fossils ; 





nn No NE RE to 
altered in their characters by the granite of 
Dartmoor, had been confounded with the old 
schists of the country, and that their places in 
the order of superposition had been, in conse. 
quence, totally misapprehended. 

South Devon.—The section of this portion of 
the county was also given in conformity with 
the scheme laid down in a former paper, and 
shewn to consist of the following groups, in 
ascending order: —1. A series of slate-rocks, 
subdivided into two groups, the lower contain« 
ing a few limestone beds, the upper a greater 
quantity of calcareous matter, and terminating 
in the Plymouth limestone. 2. A great group 
of coarse red flagstones and slate, and enclosing 
corals, similar to those found in the Silurian 
and Cambrian rocks. 3. A group of slaty 
rocks, without beds of limestone, and with 
very few fossils. 4. Mica and chlorite slates, 
anomalous in structure and position, and form. 
ing no part of the ascending series. These 
|groups are considered by Mr. Sedgwick to be- 





party to Norwood ; and the whole seems to be ; but at Snowdon and Glidor Fawr it contains long, on the whole, to a lower series than those 


an ebullition of a young and lively traveller, 
who had greatly enjoyed a few days’ ramble in 
the Pyrenees, and accordingly fancied that an 
account of his rides, dinners, suppers, dances, 
slumbers, and falling in love with chamber- 
maids and Spanish girls, who looked out at 
windows, would be equally agreeable to readers 
and deserving of public notice. His touzy 
ouzyism about magnificent scenery, some wood- 
cuts, a not very probable nor decorous anec- 
dote (pp. 19, 20), a map, and some matters 
about the remains of the British Legion at 
San Sebastian,* fill up the measure of this 
publication ; which, though written by a gen- 
tleman, and in a pleasant style, appears to us 
to contain nothing which private correspond- 
ence might not have satisfied. 

History, Antiquities, ¥e of India. 

gomery Martin. Vol. 

London, 1838. Allen and Co. 
Tue second volume of this very valuable work 
is replete with the most minute detail and in- 
formation. It is greatly enriched with maps, 
plates, &c. &c.; and, as regards the portions 
of country to which it is devoted, Bhagulpoor, 
Goruckpoor, and Dinajepoor, it is altogether 
a complete and satisfactory publication. 

Siz Years in the Bush, §e. Pp. 126. (London, Simp- 
kin and Marshall, Tilt, Huntingdon, Edis.)—Notes of a 
settler in Upper Canada, and containing particulars of that 
Province, not uninteresting at the present time. 

The Pulpit, Vol. XXXII. (London, Sherwood and 
Co.; Edinburgh, Oliphant.)—Another of these volumes of 
cheap divinity. Among many excellent discourses, we 
have been particularly struck with one of much practical 
value in our great Babylon—viz. by Mr. R. Ainslie, on 
the * Snares of the Metropolis.” There are six sermons 
on Paley, by Dr. Chalmers. 

The Christian Church considered in Relation to Unity and 
Schism, by the Authot of « Hours of Thoughts.” 12mo. 
ty (London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Edin- 

h, Innes.)—A pious and strenuous effort to reconcile 
the many schisms in Christianity, which we fear will be 
made in vain; though true it is, that they ‘ace 
Teligion, outrage its first principles, and perpetuate dis- 
cord and hatred where peace and love ought alone to 

l. The writer speaks of the schisms in Scotland, as 
Particularly obnoxious and dang: 

Sacred Lyrics for Youth, ——- Pocock. Pp. 138. 

» Hatchard, Baily.)—Well-meant poems on sacred 
With pictorial embellishments. 


Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court 
ts, Jameson, 


By Mont- 





of Charles IT., by 
mat (London, Colburn.)—The fifth and 
F * timate Part presents us with Anne, countess of Sun- 
ee — and Elizabeth, countess of Northumberland, 
of portraits and memoirs of them; and of the Duchess 
a ortsmouth, Duchess of Devonshire, and Miss Jen- 
i ngs. In all, the fair biographer is naturally dis to 
can favourably towards her own sex: in some t e are 
Ry area : 


. 
“The whole of the ill-fated Legion assembled (he 
O'Connell to take leave of them), did 
: the original complement, together 
it, amounting to nearly 





II. 8vo. pp. 1050. | 


| corals, encrinites, and bivalves. For this group 
| the author proposes the term Lower Cambrian. 
|3. The next group, or the Upper Cambrian, 
| contains all the rocks commencing with the 
| fossilliferous beds of Bala, and ending with the 
‘base of the Silurian system. It is more me- 
|chanical in its composition than group 2, and 
contains a vastly greater abundance of fossils. 

For details respecting this great series of 
formations, comprising the Silurian system, the 
author referred to the descriptions of Mr. Mur- 
chison in his forthcoming work. Mr. Sedg- 
wick then briefly noticed the slate rocks of 
Charnwood Forest, which he refers, provision- 
ally, to the Upper Cambrian system. 

North Devon.— For details respecting De- 
vonshire, the author referred to a memoir by 
Mr. Murchison and himself; but, for the sake 
of connecting the structure of the county with 
| that of Cornwall, he gave the ror enu- 
meration of the groups first established in that 
paper or since determined:—1, or lowest di- 
vision, coarse arenaceous slates. 2. The cal- 
careous slates of the River Lyn. 3. The 
coarse red flagstones of Exmoor Forest, and of 
the coast east of Combe Martin. 4. The cal- 
careous slates and limestones of Ilfracombe. 5. 
The zone of contorted slates south of Ilfracombe. 
6. The calcareous slates and irregular masses 
of limestone between the preceding group and 
the culm measures. 7. The culm measures, 
which occupy a great trough that extends across 
the county nearly east and west, overlying on 
its north side the group No. 6, and rising up on 
its south side against the granite of Dartmoor, 
or overlying the old slate systems of Devon and 
Cornwall. The author added, that during the 
summer of 1837, he ascertained that the lower 
beds of the culm measures rest unconformably 
on the slate rocks near Launceston; on the 
contrary, in the Barnstaple Cliffs, the lower 
culm measures seem to graduate insensibly into 
the subjacent formation. Hence, independently 
of other evidence, it is clear that the slate rocks in 
the north of Cornwall are older than the upper 
group of North Devon. Mr. Sedgwick then 
stated, that he believes the base of the culm 
measures to be, geologically, below the base of 
the ordinary English carboniferous series, but 
that the upper portion is on the same parallel 
with that series. He next briefly alluded to 
the rectification effected by himself and Mr. 
Murchison in the position of the culm measures, 
by removing it from the bottom and placing it 
at the top of the Devonshire formations. He 
likewise explained that some of the shell beds 
associated with the culm, from having been 





| of North Devon; but not to descend beneath 
the lower part of the higher Cambrian system. 

Cornwall. — Of the Cornish rocks, the gra« 
| nites are the newest, the serpentine and other 
trappean rocks the next in age, and the slates 
the oldest. In all cases near the granite the , 
last are altered, but this change cannot be as- 
sumed as the ground of classification, for direct 
sections prove, in several places, that the fos. 
silliferous slates on the coast, are of the same 
date with the indurated metalliferous slates 
which rise to the granite; and, in this respect, 
agree with the bottom culm series, which also 
touch upon the Dartmoor granite. Many of 
the Cornish rocks were formerly considered to 
be primitive, but none of them have the least 
pretension to that class, fossils having been 
found in the slates in many localities... The 
memoir concluded with a comparative table of 
the several classes and subdivisions previously 
described. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
JuNE 19th.—Dr. Birkbeck, president, 


in 
the chair.— Minutes read, associates, &c. 
elected, and presents received. — Dr. Lee pre- 
sented a series of meteorological observations 
for an uninterrupted period of eight years, 
made at his seat, Colworth, Bedfordshire ; and 
M. D’Aussey’s work ‘On the Pressure of the 
Atmosphere, at the Mean Level of the Sea,’ 
was presented by M. D’Avezac, secretary to 
the Geographical Society, Paris. The secre- 
tary read an interesting paper from Lieut. 
Morrison, in which he says: —‘‘ The storm 
(which visited London the 31st of May), 
passed over the counties of Galway and 
Clare, with great violence ;” and, in conclu- 
sion, judiciously suggests that, ‘If the 
Meteorological Society had an observer in 
every county to note whether, when an 
remarkable weather, such as heavy rains, hi 
winds, or thunder-storms, &c., took place, the 
phenomena extended (within a few hours) 
simultaneously over those parts of the country 
lying near the same parallels of latitude; also, 
to note how far they agreed with the changes - 
of the tide in the vicinity; and then, if a map 
of the weather for those counties were con- 
structed, we should have at one view a record 
of meteorological facts from which some im- 
portant deductions might be drawn.” This is 
so important a suggestion that it is hoped the 
Meteorological Society will not lose sight of it. 
The secretary next read a per from Sir 
J. Herschel, in which is strongly recommended 
ithe substitution of a twenty-five hour series 
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for a thirty-seven at the solstice, commencing 
at 6 a.m. on the 2st, and terminating at 6 a.m. 
on the 22d. ‘‘ Indeed,” adds the illustrious 
writer “‘ I have more than a doubt whether, in 
extra tropical latitudes (say, above 40° N. or 
S.), there is to be expected any very eminent 
advantage from the continuance of these ob- 
servations, except on a gigantic scale of 
extension, and monthly, in place of quarterly ; 
a thing of which the labour of observation, 
organisation, reduction, and comparison, would 
be most formidable, and which I am by no 
means prepared either to undertake myself, or 
to recommend to others, in the present state of 
things.” The Society adopted this suggestion, 
on the 21st and 22d inst., for the terminus of 
the labours of the present sessions; except the 
publication of the first vol. of Transactions, 
which is to be ready for delivery to the members 
in November, to which period the meetings were 
adjourned. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorpD, June 2lst.— The following degrees were con- 
fered :— 

Bachelors in Medicine, with License to Practise.—J.J. A. 
Brown, University College; R. Smith, P. Black, Christ 
Church; W. F. Soltau, Balliol College; C. B. Brown, 
Trinity College; H. Harding, University College; S. B. 
Watson, St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.— Earl of Dalhousie, Christ Church, 
E. Cardwell, Fellow, Balliol College, Grand Compound- 
ers; J. J. Campbell, J. P. Muirhead, Balliol College; 
W. T. Maunsell, Rev. H. L. Oswell, Christ Church; 
Rev. F. C. Polhill, University College; Rev. T. Holme, 
Qnueen’s College; Rev. G. Carr, Merton College; Rev. 
G. W. Sandys, Rev. A. Evans, Pembroke College; Rev. 
Cc. H. Bayly. E. Hill, Fellows, New College; Rev. E. 
Pettman, Rev. C. Smyth, Trinity College; Rev. A. H. 
Price, Wadham College; Rev. R. H. M. Hughes, Rev. 
E. Roberts, Jesus College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — J. H. S, Burr, Grand Compounder, 
Hon. R. Grimstone, C. Beauclerk, J. Coley, M. W. Rus- 
sell, Christ Church ; H. C. Brown, New Inn Hall; W.R. 
Hall, Balliol College; T. Shadforth, Scholar of Univer- 
sity College; G. Levi, Scholar of Queen’s College; J. 
Lawrell, Merton College; F. L. Dick, St. John’s College; 
W. F. Cresswell, Scholar of Pembroke College; H. T. 
May, W. Bedford, Fellows of New College ; C. Garbett, 
Scholar of Brasennose College; G. Rawlinson, Trinity 
College; S. Hutton, Wadham ys E. R. Pring, 
Magdalen College; E, Jones, Jesus College, incorporated 
from Trinity College, Dublin. 

CAMBRIDGE. — Sir William Browne's Medals. — On Wed- 
nesday week these medals were adjudged as follows :— 

Latin Ode, E. Balston, King’s College. Subject, ‘‘Aca- 
demia Cantabrigiensis Regine Victorie solium avitum 
conscendenti gratulatur.” 

Greek and Latin Epigrams, P. Freeman, Trinity Col- 
lege. Subjects,— 

For the Greek Epigram, Peoyrie rns MiTiwgoy. 
For the Latin — yy *« Sui amans sine rivali.” 
Greek Ode, not adjudged. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday. — Ornithological, 3 p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday. — Electrical, 7 P.M. 








FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL GRATITUDE. 
Mr. AnpreEw RoseErtson, the excellent mi- 
niature-painter, has just published an interesting 
pamphlet (The Parthenon, pp. 42. Hatchard 
and Son), in which he warmly advocates the 
erection of a building, a copy of the splendid 
Parthenon at Athens, in honour of the naval 
and military heroes of Britain, and their 
achievements, during the late war. He refers 
to the parliamentary resolution in 1816, twenty- 
two years ago, when gratitude was warm, for a 
victorious contest of the same duration ; and it 
was felt that something was due to those war- 
riors who had fought and bled in their coun. 
try’s cause. Mr. Robertson justly observes, 
that individual subscriptions, however liberal, 
to erect monuments to the illustrious com- 
manders, do not speak the sense of a nation, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





A 
he received no less a sum than 21,0002, and for 
many years from 15,000/. and upwards. His 
patients have comprised all classes of society, 
and his attention was equally bestowed on the 
wealthy and the indigent.” 


nor comprehend their glorious companions in 
arms. Edinburgh and Dublin have their Nel- 
son and Wellington trophies; London, nothing 
but the statue in the Park. Surely, this is not 
as it ought to be, when we know how highly 
fame is prized by those gallant men; and alas! 
how many of them are now beyond the meed 
of human distinction! Mr. Robertson thinks 
the time is yet ripe for such a tribute, and sug- 
ests petitions to stimulate parliament and 
soutien government on the subject. Insuch| 1834, by the late M. Jules Goury, and Owen 
a cause, England would “ expect every man te} Jones, Architects. Nos. IV., V., VI., and 
do his duty ;” and indeed we would fain hope,| _, V1I- , 1 
that it needs only to be promptly brought for- Tue early parts of this gorgeous and magnifi. 
ward to insure a prosperous issue. The same ol agg cy ae maannenn ey me 
zeal and perseverance which the author be-| “ee. od oe SS sae am 
stowed nih the Caledonian Asylum, till he| No. a pause took place, which is thus satis. 
established that admirable institution, will, we | factorily accounted for. - 
trust, enable him to make as efficient friends| Mr. Owen Jones, in apologising to his 
to his present plan, and see it happily accom- | Subscribers for the delay which has occurred in 
plished. the publication of the present Numbers, begs 
—— to acquaint them, that, — the appearance of 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Nos. IT. and III., he has visited Spain, and 
Medical Portrait Gallery. By Thomas Joseph | passed several months at the Alhambra, re. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. Part V. | vising the original drawings, and adding many 
- London, —o" yn ee and ~ ‘ “wg ~— -” h wqponon a ~~ 
ADCLIFFE, Bichat, and Cooper, are the three he bad obtained of the means which mig 
eminent men, of whom portraits are given, and | employed to represent, by lithochromatography, 
_s — are detailed in the — 0 } wean 4 fa ee = Se — 
0 r. Pettigrew’s interesting publication. | render is imperative upon him.—Mr. Jones 
Purposely odin more pootenienal matter, trusts that his subscribers will find, in the 
we transcribe the following anecdotes-of Sir | superiority which the present Numbers exhibit 
Astley Cooper, for the amusement of our| over the preceding, the evidence of the efforts 
readers :— | which —— = to — this work worthy 
“In the course of his practice, Sir Astley | of the enlightened age in which it appears.” 
has met with many peter demenainniass For ourselves, we confess that we are lost in 
yo he now equally delights and amuses aad poe y of we exquisite pron — us, 
riendly circle with the narrative of them. He| We could not have conceived that any thing, 
received, perhaps, the largest fee ever at that which is in its way so beautiful, could have 
— o—_ for - a. 7 it was ane an | been ago by = — web yn = 7 
old gentieman of the name o} att, who wasa that the lithographic art cou ave been the 
pte on in the West Indies, a when arrived | medium of its production. The contemplation 
at the age of seventy, being afflicted with stone | of their expanseless, complicated, yet regular 
in the bladder, determined upon coming over to| variety, must have the effect of enriching 
England to undergo the operation for its re- modern ornamental compositions of every 
moval. He selected Sir Astley for the occa- description. 
sion. It was performed with his accustomed | PEE ae 
ability ; and, upon visiting him one day, when} Her Majesty the Queen. Moon. 
able to quit his bed, he observed to his surgeon, | 4 VIGNETTE portrait of her Majesty, drawn 
that he had fee'd his physicians, but that he and — —— —— sweetness; 
iad not yet remunerated his surgeon. He | Ul Dy What artist does not appear. 
desired to know the amount of his debt; and : a eo F : 
Sir Astley stated, ‘two hundred guineas.’ a vey ee a 4 _ 
‘ a, pooh !’ exclaimed the old gentleman, a” a ee en ee 
‘I shan’t give you two hundred guineas — 2. : : — q 
tna: A is Pot i deal give mth ming Tue picture from which this powerfully en 
ipa Pagal” , graved print has been executed, excited great 
off his night-cap, and throwing it to Sir Astley. er ‘hited in th 
‘ + Penta Gt : |and deserved admiration when exhibited in the 
Thank you, sir,’ said Sir A., ‘any thing from | G ic ine 
: ” r ; reat Room at Somerset House. Domestic in 
you is acceptable ;’ and he put the cap into his stent 1 hid “ J] faut souffrir 
pocket. Upon examination, it was found — i oa The dati hted countenance 
contain a cheque for one thousand guineas. | ee ge ee «ng the 
One other anecdote must be related, as it is| of so gee 7 2 neg —_ - a 
~—— illustrative = character. Mr. Steer m gorent - desiraht . wf pvp Fyvaay belle,” 
consulted Sir A. at his own residence, and, | ine ig ready to bear a much more severe inflic. 
having received his advice, departed without tion. The apparent sympathy of the lapdog is 
giving the usual fee. Sir Astley took no notice |. whimsical g aerating Mr, Moon will, we 
co ny < man to rae Sage ? |hope, meet with the reward which his extraor- 
had om better days nity ped a in indiffer. avy eantats Coe ee a an 
. * 
ent circumstances. Shortly after, however, Sir podessematcathachenstcnty traci artis 
Astley received a note, acquainting him, that 
on going to the Stock Exchange, he found he 
had some omnium which he had not disposed of, 
and that he had taken the liberty of putting 
3000/. of it in his own name ; and finding that 
it had soon after risen, he took the further 
liberty of selling it for him, and now sent him 
the difference, which was 63/. 10s. Sir Astley’s 
annual receipt of fees far exceeds that of any 
other member of the profession. In one year 


Plans, Elevations, and Sections of the Alham. 
bra ; with the elaborate Details of this beay. 
tiful Specimen of Moorish Architecture. From 
Drawings taken on the Spot, in the Year 











SKETCHES. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA.* 

Journal of an Excursion from Adelaide to the River 5 ¥ 
ray and Lake Alexandrina, December, 1837. By 
Cock, W. Finlayson, A. Wyatt, and G. Barton. 

Monpay, December 25.— Having provided ourselves 

with provisions for eight days, a packhorse to cart 

them, and a blanket for each of the party, we set 


* The information respecting Australia, in this notice, 
has infaced us to copy it from the Colonist, where it is 
quoted. 
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pa al 
from Adelaide at eight A.m., and reached the summit of 
the Mount Lofty range near that hill about twelve. The 
scehery in many of this range is very d. Many 
of the ravines are covered with timber of large growth, 
of the kind called ain bark, two trees of which, on 
measurement, we found in circumference to be thirty-six 
and forty and half feet. The sides of many of the hills 
were well adapted for vineyards. About six miles further 
we arrived at rather a curious spring. The grass around 
had grown very thick, and the spring had attained an 
elevation of four feet above the level of the ground, 
with a circumference at the base of fifty feet. Water 
was got in abundance by pressing the grass at the summit 
of this conical mould, of which we all drank, and found 
it good. In crossing a deep ravine, marshy at bottom, 
our packhorse stuck fast. After four hours’ labour the 
r animal was got out uninjured. We erected our hut 
By the side of this ravine for the night. 

Tuesday, December ut seven A.M., we pro- 
ceeded N. E., Mount Lofty bearing S. W., and continued 
this course till nine A.M., when we changed to E. by S. 
The country through which we passed was very heavily 
timbered with stringy bark. We saw a tree which had 
been struck by lightning, and a more awful specimen of 
the terrific effect of the electric fluid could not be ima- 

. The tree had evidently been one of the largest 
size, and it must have been shivered like a reed by the 
stroke. We first found a large splinter, and, proceeding 
onwards about forty yards, came to a spot strewed about 
with the limbs of the tree broken into thousands of 
pieces. Splinters were driven into the ground thirty 
yards off, so deep that our endeavours to extract them 
were fruitless. he trees at a greater distance had 
suffered from the same explosion, as on the side nearest 
the destroyed tree the bark was completely stripped off. 

About ten A.M., we crossed a very deep gully, at the 
bottom of which was a rill of beautifully clear and cool 
water. We had considerable difficulty in pressing 
through the underwood which grew on both sides and 
covered the stream. The stringy bark-trees on both 
sides of the ravine were of great size and elegance. Our 
Toute to the eastward lay over a well-wooded country, 
rising into gentle swells, the greater part being rather 
stony. About two o'clock, however, we entered a tract 
of surpassing fertility kangaroo grass grew very high, 
thick, and strong. Walking half an hour more brought 
us to a chain of ponds, the water of which was excellent. 
We continued to cross other chains of pools until, in the 
course of an hour and a half, we had crossed four. We 
sounded one and found two fathoms water. From their 
general aspect we conjectured they were from one to three 
or four fathoms deep. Never did the eye of man behold 
amore beautiful country; but, from the lowness of the 
banks of these streams, it may not be free at certain 
seasons from inundation. We encamped about six P.M. 
After the hut had been erected, one of the party strolled 
out with his gun and shot a bronze-winged pigeon. 

_ Wednesday, December 27.—We left this place about 
six A.M., Mount Barker bearing S.E., distant seven miles, 
to which place we directed our steps. About three miles 
brought us to a _—- morass inclining into a low country 
to the eastward. With this exception the soil seemed of 
the richest kind, and kangaroo grass grew to the very 
Summit of the hills. In many places it was breast high. 
Notwithstanding the luxuriance of the pasture, we saw 
only one kangaroo. The timber on this tract was all of 
the kind called blue gum. Many of these trees were of a 
large size. There were a considerable number of birds 
flying about; they were, however, very shy, and rarely 
could be got within gun-shot. About nine o'clock we 

an to ascend Mount Barker. We found timber of various 

inds growing upon its sides. The ascent is rather diffi- 
cult from the stony nature of its formation. We, how- 
ever, climbed up to itssummit, and, had the day been clear, 
Wwe should have had an extensive view in all directions. 
As it was we saw Mount Lofty, W. by N., twenty miles ; 
marsh, N.W., five miles; Lake Alexandrina, S.E. by 
E., wy miles; sandhills, supposed to be the 
beach at Encounter Bay, fifty miles. Mount Barker 
outs of two parts, one of which is much higher than 
i e other. It was the highest one which we ascended. 
tisan isolated mountain of very considerable elevation, 
Seei not, as Captain Sturt sup; » the end of a range. 
a it only from the lake, he might very easily have 
into this mistake, from the circumstance of t 
— between it and the lake being very hilly. We 
r W descended Mount Barker, and travelled through a 
ee, which might justly be called the Highlands of 
boy Part of the province. ‘Fresh water was most abund- 
~~ % x ed three or four streams in about an hour’s 
a after leaving Mount Barker. The country is not fit 
its agricultural purposes, not only from the inequality of 
he papery but also from the rocks by which it is inter- 
a 3 as the pasturage is good, it would be an excellent 
eep country. About three p.m., we entered a count 
oe 7 rocky, but of rather inferior soil, and very muc! 
_ ed bythe sun, We passed two deserted native huts, 
me about four, we arrived at a fine stream, which in the 
Season must form a considerable river. Here we 
encamped for the evening. 
PP ep 2 December 28.—This being the anniversary 
md © governor’s arrival in the colony, we named the 
oe we had crossed the Hindmarsh, in honour of his 
_ lency. We fired a volley, and gave three cheers, and 
b= proceeded E. by S. About eight o'clock we reached 
indies, of hills, which we found very barren, with every 
- ication of having been lately burnt. In our progress 
- counted nine kangaroos ; and some of the party tried 
shoot them, but did not succeed. Several places were 
covered with verdure, but the appearance of the country 





generally is barren. eT in front of us was a forest 
of scrub, to which we could see no termination, and 
which seemed to extend all around. It being, however, 
directly in our way, we decided on attempting to go 
through it. We entered it about eleven o’clock, and 
found the soil a pure sand—the scrub was close for about 
two miles, but it became more dense, whilst our way 
was very much obstructed by that part of it which had 
decayed, and which lay in all directions around us. We 
continued for some time urging forward in the hope 
every succeeding eminence would shew an open coun- 
try, but in vain. Elevation after elevation exhibited 
to our view nothing but one unbroken ocean of scrub; 
and, after travelling about six miles, we decided on return- 
ing to a part of the scrub which had been burnt some 
time before, and to follow it to ascertain where the fire 
had entered. We accordingly proceeded, and a scene of 
greater desolation it is scarcely possible to conceive. The 
scrub had been consumed by fire, the blackened remains 
of which, together with the dazzling whiteness of the sand 
and the stillness which prevailed in every direction, com- 
bined to render the scene most dreary. e soon began to 
find the green bushes again shewing themselves, and we 
were thus disappointed in discovering an opening. We 
now determined to make for a hill, at the distance of seven 
or eight miles, and on reaching its top had the satisfaction 
to see the fires of the natives on the banks of the Murray, 
with the white cliffs on its opposite shore, distance about 
seven miles. Our water was now nearly exhausted, and 
we thought it would be risking too much to attempt for- 
cing our way through the brush again, so we continued our 


the banks much aes. while the pools in the bottom 
continued increasing in size. The country on both sides 
of this river was open forest land, and was decidedly the 
best we had seen, except that mentioned as lying between 
the ranges of Mount Lofty and Mount Barker, with this 
difference, the plains on this river being of much greater 
extent. This good land continued quite up to the 
mountains, 
we observed a number of kang re) 

feeding. Oat grass was the most prevalent. We often 
stopped and gazed with wonder and delight on the rich- 
ness of the country around us, and were enchanted with 
the beauty of the scenery in many places, and only re- 
gretted that we were under the necessity of hurrying on 
so quickly as the shortness of our stock of provisions 
sendened necessary. ‘Two creeks of very considerable 
dimensions joined this river. From the depth of the 
channel we supposed that a great current of water must 
at times flow between its banks. We gave to this river 
the name of Angas, in honour of the chairman of the 
South Australian Company. We encamped for the night, 
about seven o'clock, near the mountains; and the next 
day recrossed the Mount Lofty range, and arrived in 
safety at Adelaide about the time we fixed previous to 
leaving it. We did not meet a single native; and, as we 
have recorded the traces we met with, our opinion is, 
that, on this side of the Murray and the lake, there are 
very few indeed; and there appears to be no danger to be 
apprehended from them in establishing sheep or farming 
stations at any point on the great tract through which we 
passed.—South Australian Gazette. 


The grass was most luxuriant, among which 
f i size 








rogress onward with as much speed as possible, in the 

ope of — water in that direction. After we had 
descended this hill, the country began rapidly to improve. 
Kangaroos were seen feeding in all directions. e saw 
about twenty in the course of three or four miles. Eight 
miles from the hill above referred to, brought us to the 
Hindmarsh, about seven or eight miles below where we 
slept the previous evening. e gound we passed over 
to-day, except towards the end of our journey, was very 
indi We ped here for the night. 

Friday, December 29.— Set forward about six A.M, tra- 
velling down the Hindmarsh, with the intention of _— 
the lake in that direction. At the place where we started, 
the pools in the Hindmarsh were from one to two fathoms 
deep; but as we descended it gained the character of a 
river, having in some places very long reaches without an 
break. It flowed through a rocky channel, and the swells 
of the country on its banks came down to the river. We 
started numbers of wild ducks, and shot two. The country 
was altogether highland in its character, very well suited 
for pasturage, but unfit for agriculture. About twelve we 
entered a small forest of pines of stunted growth. From 
this — the country assumed a more level character, 
which continued for several miles; the soil appeared as 
= as any in the vicinity of Adelaide. We saw the lake 

uring the afternoon at a considerable distance in front 
of us, and passed a number of native huts, one of which 
was of superior construction to those near Adelaide, and 
the wood of which it was formed had the appearance of 
— cut with a sharpiron tool. We saw also many shells 
on the banks of the Hindmarsh, together with the print 
of natives’ feet, evidently made when the ground was wet. 
We now stopped for the night, and, after we had erected 
our hut, two of the party ascended an eminence and caught 
a view of the lake at a distance of five or six miles, 

Sunday, December 31.— About six o’clock, A.M. pro- 
ceeded to the lake, still keeping by the Hindmarsh. We 
walked over some excellent land. The river disappeared 





be-| abont two miles from the lake, losing itself, as we su 


» in a ready swamp which we saw to the left. e 

ad traced this river for twenty-four miles, and the depth 
of the pools in its channel where we first saw it, shewed 
that we must then have been a considerable distance from 
its source. About eight o'clock the lake appeared in sight 
at the distance of half-a-mile. One of the yey ascended 
a tree and took bearings —- Mount Barker, W. by N., dis- 
tant thirty-five miles. After walking a quarter of a mile 
further we came to a hollow valley, which was overgrown 
with reeds to the shore of the lake. One of the party 
ventured through the reeds and gained the lake; and we 
all followed up to the knees in water, and reached its 
shores. Here we felt ourselves amply repaid for all the 
fatigue we had endured from the period of our leaving 


he | Adelaide. The lake appears to be of vast extent, the 


water being quite sweet and fresh. A small island, at the 
distance of eight or ten miles east, bounded our view in 
that direction; but land could not be seen either to the 
north or south, but our view was much intercepted by 
the reeds. They stretched quite down to the shore, and 
formed a close barrier to the lake on the side where we 
stood. In the lake we found a fine hard sand under our 
feet. The waters had a whitish tinge; and the — 
dashed upon the shore like the sea upon the beach. The 
water seemed to deepen very fast. We conjectured that 
the Murray joined the lake about twenty miles from the 
place where we then stood. After drinking heartily of 
ts waters we bade adieu to Lake Alexandrina, very much 
gratified with our having been the first to reach it from 
Adelaide. We fell in with some fine specimens of flax 
growing in the valley in great abundance. After leavin 
the lake, we travelled quickly in a N.W. direction ; and, 
about eight miles, came to a river five or six miles more 
northerly than the Hindmarsh, The channel was nearly 
dry; but, on ascending two or three miles, we found 
pools of water. This river runs parallel with the Hind- 
marsh, except towards its termination, when it seemed 
to sw round to the westward, and, as we oqreut, 
joined the lake in that direction. As we proceeded up- 
wards the channel of 





the river became much wider and}- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CORONATION RHYMES. 
“ PosTPONED,” “ adjourned,” ‘‘ deferred,” 
** delayed,” 
“¢ Suspended,” — botheration ! 
Will not a single thing ‘* come off” 
Till after the coronation ? 
“ Can’t come,” ‘can’t go,” ** can’t write,” 
** can’t send,” 
Won't listen to persuasion : 
Are human sympathies put off 
Till after the coronation ? 
There’s Mrs. Gapeseed won’t quit town, 
Though pressing the occasion ; 
She says her daughter ‘ can’t expect, 
Till after the coronation.” 


Sir Digby Doubter, ‘ what to do,” 
Is in a cogitation ; 

He says he “ can’t make up his mind 
Till after the coronation.” 


Poor Purselow asks his wife to leave 
Her London dissipation ; 

She says ‘* ’t would be a sin to go 
Till after the coronation.” 


And when he tries to raise the wind, 
His friend and near relation 

Laments his “ dividends a’ n’t due 
Till after the coronation.” 


My Lady Gould would almost wish 
Her lord’s redintegration ; 

And hopes “ he won’t, to spite her, die 
Till after the coronation.” 

’Tis Thursday! hip! hip! hip! hurrah! 
Oh! what a congregation — 

No getting in or out of town 
Till after the coronation. 


The pageant moves — the Queen is crowned — 
Procession — consecration — 

Balloons, and fairs, fétes, and fireworks, 
After the coronation. 


’Tis past — the Queen is gone to bed, 
And things resume their station ; 
Old Time winds up his clock again, 
After the coronation. 
RicuHaRvD Jouns. 


THE LEEK. 
Ur with the Leek !—’tis the emblem of honour, 
The symbol that Cambria in victory bore ; 
When the brands of the Saxon were rushing 

upon her, 
And Cadwallon stood firm as a rock on the 
shore. 
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Up with the Leek !’twas a record of glory, 
Ere roses or shamrocks were famous in song ; 
’T was the light of the bard, and the spirit of 


story— 
The darling of freedom—the pride of each 


tongue ! 
Up with the Leek !—and the lip that would 
scorn it 
Had better scorn death on the edge of the 
grave; 
For heroes, and statesmen, and minstrels, have 
worn it,— 
The daughters of beauty—the sons of the 
brave ! 
Up with the Leek !_.whilst its green leaf shines 
over us, 
Whilst Nature rejoices to welcome its birth; 
We will cherish it still, as our sires did be- 
fore us, 
As an emblem the proudest and noblest on 
earth ! C, Swain. 





MUSIC. 

Tue concerts during the last week have been 
so numerous that even to mention them all 
would far exceed our limits. We will, there- 
fore, briefly notice the four we were able to 
attend. Madame Bonnias, who, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Friday evening, played 
herself on the piano with spirit and execution, 
but had no orchestra, and, excepting a delicious 
duet, on oboe and bassoon, by Messrs. Barret 
and Baumann, and some sweet airs by the Rus- 
sian family, scarcely went beyond mediocrity. 
Mr. Mori and Signor de Begnis, on Saturday 
morning, also at Hanover Square, gave a fine 
concert, though some of the concerted pieces 
were rather of the longest, and the room so 
intensely warm we were unable to wait for the 
finale. . Mr. Herz, on Monday, had one of the 
best entertainments of the season.—- And Mr. 
Bochsa’s concert, in Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
afforded a rich treat to the lovers of music: in 
truth, all the first vocalists, and most of the 
best instrumentalists, were there assembled. 








DRAMA. 
Drury Lane closed on Thursday, being an 
open night. 
Strand.— Another edition of Pickwick, 
founded on the tour in France, has been added 


to the amusements here. It is very popular 
with the laughter-loving audiences who con- 
gregate at this theatre. 

Sadlers’ Wells keeps on with novelties, to 
which we will give attention in our next.| 
Good houses are rewarding Mr. Honner’s 
excellent management. 








VARIETIES. 

L’ Abbé de l'Epée.—A monument to the 
memory of this distinguished philanthropist, | 
has been proposed in Paris; and a “com. 
mission’’ of eminent men chosen to carry it 
into execution.—From /e Cabinet de Lecture. 

Institute of Civil Engineers. — On Saturday 
evening the conversazione, at the president's 
(Mr. Walker, George Street), was one of the 
most brilliant assemblages we have seen, even 
in this abounding season. We have rarely 
met, on any Occasion, so many persons dis- 
tinguished for rank and talent in every order 
of nobility and class of literature, science,—au- 
thors, sculptors, painters, architects, engineers, 
members of both branches of the legislature, 
amateurs and patrons, &c. &c. &c., were min. 
gled together in a most pleasant réunion; and 
the suite of rooms offered a multitude of fine 





productions of art, curious models and engines, 


plans of great works, and other interesting 
objects, for their observation. Refreshments of 
fruits, ices, wines, &c. of the choicest kinds, 
completed the agrémens of this intellectual 
entertainment. 

Parliament House.—We rejoice to hear that 
Mr. Barry’s cofferdam, on the banks of the 
Thames, above Westminster Bridge, has now 
been carried through all the difficulties pre- 
sented to so important a portion of his great 
undertaking. The bed of London clay has 
been reached and penetrated, and thus a sure 
foundation secured for the noble pile of build- 
ing which is about to be erected. We presume, 
of course, that no piles will be necessary, but 
that the structure will be based on this solid 
English ground. 

Ancient Music.—Count Pepoli, of the King’s 
College, has been delivering (in French) a series 
of very interesting lectures on ancient music, 
at the Marylebone Institution. 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—The anniversary, 
on Saturday, was, as we anticipated, made 
both pleasant and productive by the presidency 
of Sir T. Dyke Acland, an excellent repre- 
sentative of the English gentleman, at a time 
when much higher qualities are required for 
that sterling character than were called for 
when the fine old descriptive ballad was made 
upon it. He introduced the toasts with most 
apposite remarks, and addressed the meeting 
with great feeling on the laudable object of its 
care and kindness. Sir M. A. Shee, also, spoke 
with eloquence; and the assembly parted well 
satisfied with the announced state of the fund, 
and the liberal addition made to it on this 
occasion. 

Sir John Herschel. — After the public and 
popular tribute paid to this illustrious astro- 
nomer by one of the most numerous and bril- 
liant assemblages ever seen in the metropolis, 
we rejoice to see it mentioned in the news- 
papers that the royal favour is about to be 
added, and that a baronetcy awaits the accept- 
ance of this distinguished individual. 

The Regalia.— We were fortunate enough 
(in sight-seeing) to see her majesty’s crown 
and orb returned yesterday, at noon, to Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge, on their way (as if they 
were criminals!) to be committed to the Tower. 
But we mention this chiefly for the sake of 
our readers who may happen to be visiting 
London at this period, that they may know 
where to have a look at these precious and 
now most interesting articles. After Monday 
morning, we understand, they will be in the 
custody of Mr. Swift, in the Tower, and acces- 
sible to strangers. 

English Radicalism. —“‘ Mr. Brougham at- 
tacked us in three speeches, and the virulence 
of the arch-scoffer increased in a surprising 
manner. He drew England after him, huzza- 
ing at his heels : newspaper articles, pamphlets, 
speeches, poured forth ; in the expressions there 
was none of that delicacy observed in France ; 
all that the most vulgar coarseness and the most 
ignorant credulity could vomit was levelled at 
me, and M. de Villéle was always spared. Yells, 
cabhage-stalks, rotten apples, assailed me as 
though I had been a candidate resigned to the 
pelting of the mob on the hustings at West- 
minster. Radicalism has introduced boxing 
into British eloqueuce, as the revolution has 
introduced the pike and the red cap into our 
speeches.” —Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. 

Dr. Helfer.— We have been favoured with 
the perusal of another letter from Dr. Helfer, 
dated at the mouth of the Hinze river, Jan. 
10th, and are happy to hear that he and his 
party have experienced no serious consequences 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


from the difficulties which they had passed 
through, previously to their arrival at Ye, 
They are now pursuing their journey in good 
health and spirits. He observes: “ After de. 
viating from the direct road from west to east 
on my way towards Tavoy, I arrived at the 
Cale-T'shaun, a kind of rendezvous, where | 
sent provisions a-head, taking only the most 
necessary baggage with me on my overland 
journey. I profited there by the presence of 
the boats, and made an excursion by the Hinze 
river down through a kind of Sunderbund to 
the sea, examining an interesting ridge of 
mountains, forming a barrier secluding the 
island, which is exceedingly low, and would 
otherwise be a swamp or part of the sea, | 
found in the Malwai mountains beautiful iron 
ore. Not far from the Ma-yan-tshoung, [ 
found another metal, which seemed to be lead, 
or zinc, or both together; perhaps containing 
silver, which, however, I cannot determine 
without chemical test. ‘To-day I found another 
ore in the granite on the sea-shore, but of such 
an intricate character, that I must reserve my 
opinion on it until I arrive at Tavoy.” Dr, 
Helfer seems to have been very successful in 
finding iron-ore, during his peregrinations in 
different parts of the provinces. As coal and 
iron-ore have been found together, or in the 
vicinity of each other, we hope the doctor will 
yet discover some indications of the former, for 
it will profit us little to know that these terri. 
tories abound in iron-ore, if we have not the 
necessary means of converting it to useful ma. 
terials. Oriental Herald. 

The Cochineal Insect.—Mr. John Bell, of 
the Customs department, has pronounced the 
cochineal insect imported from Bourbon, to be 
the true grana fina. Mr. G. Prinsep has im- 
pugned the correctness of Mr. Bell’s opinion, 
and a committee has been appointed to decide 
the question. — Ibid. 

The Indian Jugglers’ Secret discovered.— 
Lieut. Hutton observes, that the snakes which 
the Indian jugglers handle with impunity are 
drugged with opium, which renders them quiet 
and harmless. The effects of the drug will not 
wear off for a fortnight or three weeks. This 
fact Lieut. H. ascertained by personal expe- 
rience; a drugged snake which he had pur. 
chased having, at the lapse of three weeks, 
flown at him unexpectedly and nearly strangled 
him. — Ibid. 

A Barbarian Shield Bella, horrida Bella! 
—It has been stated, that the commander of 
the ship Strathisla, which vessel arrived at the 
port of Calcutta from the Malay coast, p0s- 
sessed a shield which had been captured from 
the savages in Torres’ Straits. The shield is 
in the shape of a tortoise, and in it are set, In 
a state of preservation, the heads of the captain 
of a ship which belonged to this port, and was 
lost some time since, and seventeen of his crew 
and passengers. The heads bear all the scars 
of wounds which were inflicted on them. The 
captain’s head is put in the place representing 
the head of the tortoise, and a boy’s is at the 
tail, and either of the crew’s on each side. A 
facsimile of the horrid shield, as drawn from 
the original, is in the possession of Messrs. 
Sheldon and Co.—Ibid. 

Asiatic Coal.—The secretary of the com- 
mittee for investigating the mineral resources 
of India, has ascertained the capability of 7 
plying coal from three or four known ©0® 
seams connected with the great Burdwan basin, 
but situated nearer to the Adjai than to the 
Damooda, at the Cutwa dépét on the Hooghly, 
and from Cherrapoonjee, in the Kasya Hills, "i 
Dinapore. From the former, two thousan 
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maunds of coal were delivered at the dépdt at a 
cost of about four annas per maund. The qua- 
lity of the coal is very superior. The working 
of the mines, which are of great thickness, in- 
volves a labour comparatively light from their 
excellent natural situation. Another promis- 
ing site for coal is at Chilmari, on the western 
face of the Garrow Hills. Messrs. Cracroft and 
Homfray have persons employed there in search 
of a desirable position to begin excavating. 
The whole of the Assam Valley, it is expected, 
will be found favourable to similar operations ; 
with regard to the Rajamahl Hills, Sikrigully, 
and Hurrah, where excavations have taken 
place, the coal has proved, when found, ex- 
tremely bad. On the Nerbudda, Major Ouseley 
hes continued his researches, and has ascer- 
tained the sites of several extensive deposits ; 
but the navigation of the river does not yet 
admit of transport. — Ibid, 

Parsees on their Way to England.—There 
are, says the Gazette (March 15), two young 
Parsees going to England by the Buckingham. 
shire. Jehangeer Nowrojee and Heerjeebhoy 
Merwanjee, the son and nephew of Nowrojee 
Jamsetjee, Esq., head builder. Their object in 
taking this journey is to extend their literary 
and scientific knowledge, and to perfect them- 
selves in the profession of their family. For 
those purposes they intend remaining some 
years in England. — Ibid. 

Cabul.—It appears that, at the suggestion of 
Captain Burnes, Dost Mahomed Khan wishes 
to make peace with Runjeet Sing, therefore it 
is evident that Cabul will be ceded to the 
Lahore territory. — Ibid. 

LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Practical Treatise on Railroads and Interior Communi- 
cation in general, by N. Wood, edit. enlarged, and 
several new plates, 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d,—-Roderick, the Last of 
the Goths, by R. Southey, Esq. (forming Vol. IX. of Mr. 
Southey’s Poetical Works, f.cap 8vo. 5s.—History of Eng- 
land, Vol. VIII, continued from Sir James Mackintosh, 
(being Vol. CIV. of Lardner’s Cyclopedia), f.cap 63.— 
A Monograph on the Anatide, or Duck Tribe, with 
Twenty-four Plates (six coloured), by T. C. Eyton, Esq. 
4to. 4/,—Mornings with Mamma, New Testament, first 
Series, 18mo, 48. 6d.—~Aristoglyphics, or Heraldic Diction- 
ary, 18mo. 2s, 6d.—Bevan on the py new edition, 
considerably extended, 12mo, 10s. 6d.— Parley’s Tales 
about Animals, new edition, square, 7s. 6d. — Sketches in 
Normandy, by J. L. Wood, folio, 2l. 128, 6d. — Remi- 
niscences of + atertergee  pa 8vo. 7s. — Sermons, by 
the late John Marriott, edited by his Sons, 8vo. 108. 6d.— 
Edinburgh and its Society in 1838, f.cap 5s.— Hints on 
Study and the Employment of Time, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—A 
Flora of Shropshire, by W, A. Leighton, B.A. Part I. 4s. 
—~ Transactions of the Linnwan iety, Vol. XVIII. 
Part I, 8vo, 21s, — Intermarriage, by A. Walker, post 8vo. 
ay — Village Pastor’s Medical and Surgical Guide, by 

» Shrimshire, M.D. post @vo. &s.— Queen Berengaria’s 
Courtesy and other Poems, by Lady E. S. Wortley, 3 vols. 
~ li. 11s. 6d.— National Religion, by Rev. R. Shittler, 
i. 6s, —- Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, by J. and 
8. Burke, med. 8vo. 32s,—~ The Ladies’ Sunday-School 

Ssistant, 12mo, 5s.—Scriptural Peace in Death, f.cap, 2s, 
peeeter on the Management of Bees, 2d edition, f.cap, 7s. 
— I. E. N. Molesworth’s Domestic Chaplain, Vol. I. 
ChintiaRev. C. Girdlestone’s Seven Sermons of the 

urch Catechism, 12mo. 28. Gd.—The Young Lady’s 


Equestrian Manual, 18mo, 4s. — Th 
by W. J, Thoms, &vo. 16s. a tae 
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Prevailing wind, S.W. 
enerally clear, except th 
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29 ee 
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26th, and following 


ain fallen, -775 of an inch, 
‘ reese CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 
_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Signor Huyerta’s concert cards reached us too late, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Betrise INSTITUTION, PALL 


A 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, and French Masters, is now open, and will 
— open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the 
vening. 
Admission 1s,—Catalogue 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





MESSRS. YATES and SON have the 


honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, they have 
now on View at the Picture Gallery, 209 Regent Street, an exten- 
sive and rare Collection of Italian Pictures lately consigned to 
them from Florence; a which are, some splendid Pictures 
by Corregio, Raphael, A. del Sarto, Fra rtolomeo, and two 
magnificent Pictures by that scarce Master, Francesco U bertino. 
Also, the bust of Lorenzo il Magnifico, by Michael Angelo. 
This Exhibition will be found one of the most interesting since 
leb i Orleans Collecti 
Admission 1s.—Open from Ten till Six o’Clock. 


DUCATION.— The attention of Parents 


desirous of affording to their Children an Education in 

d with the i i lig and wants of the age, 

is directed to an establishment situated in one of the most fertile 

and healthy counties of England, i ibya if who 

is a member both of an English and German University, at the 

latter of which he resided several years, and, having travelled 

much, he is perfectly conversant with most of the European 
languages. 

The Course of Education embraces the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, French, German, 
and Italian, taught by native teachers residing in the house, 
The Principal of this Establishment feels justified in holding 
out to Parents the certainty of Pupils, possessing average talents, 
receiving in his School a sound Classical and Mathematical 
Education, together with Instruction in the principal Languages 
of Europe; so that, on entering one of our universities, or some 
profession, civil, military, or naval, they may be competent to 
engage in more enlarged studies with unusual advantages. 

Young Gentlemen destined for Sandh and Addi b have 
been prepared at this Establishment with great success; and 
di ished themselves by their i in languag d 




















mathematics, 

The highest references can be given to Dignitaries of the 
Church and Country Gentry. Letters (post-paid), addressed to 
Mr. H, 57 Pali Mall, London, will receive immediate attention. 


HE CORONATION. — Notice, — the 

nearly finished Engraving from Chalon’s State Portrait 

of the Queen, by Samuel Cousins, Esq. A.R.A. was submitted to 

Her Majesty on Tuesday, the i9th instant, by Mr. Moon, when 

Her Majesty most graciously granted him the appointment of a 

sitting to the Engraver on Friday, the 22d instant, for the final 
completion of this splendid Work of Art. 

That sitting must greatly enhance the value of this, the only 
faithful and national Portrait of Her Majesty. Applications for 
Proofs in the early state, previous to the further advance in price, 
must be made immediately to Mr. Moon, Her Majesty's Publisher 
in Ordinary, 20 Threadneedie Street; Watson, Vere Street; 
colnaghl, Son, and Co., Pall Mall East; Akermann and Co. 

trand. 

June 23d, 1838. 

N.B. Caution.—Mr. Moon finds it to be necessary to caution the 
Public against this State Portrait being confounded with the 
Lithographic Drawing of Her Majesty, advertised as the united 
production of Chalon and Lane. 





Part VILI. of 


YALL’S PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
CONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN ; containing 
highly finished Portraits of 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Howe, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Wallace, 
Each Portrait is panied by a G logical and Political 
Memoir of the Lives of those distinguished Conservatives. Each 
Part is plete in itself, ining three Portraits, with Me- 
moirs, and may be had separately. 
Published by Ryley and Co.,8 Regent Street, Pall Mall; by 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street; and by F. G. Moon, Thread- 
needle Street. 








T° BOOKSELLERS, &c.—To be disposed 

of, in a considerable Market Town in Cheshire, in con- 
sequence of the Decease of the late Proprietor, an old-established 
concern in the Printing, Bookselling, Stationery, and Book-bind- 
ing Businesses. The Stock must be taken at a Valuation, and 
the Goodwill! will be 300/. Letters (post-paid) to be addressed to 
A. B., at Messrs. Whittaker and Co.’s, 13 Ave-Maria Lane, 

ondon. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
BRITTON'’S ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY. 


Dedicated by Special Command to the Queen, 
To be published on the 15th of July, Part IV., to complete 


the Work, of 
DICTIONARY of the ARCHITEC. 
TURE and ARCH ZOLOGY of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By J. BRITTON, F.S.A. 

This Number comprises 23 Sheets of Letterpress, and 6 Engrav- 
ings by J. Le Keux. The former include the portion of the Alpha- 
bet from Chapter-h to Zooph » and the latter illustrate 10 
varieties of Fonts; Plans of 12 Chapter-houses; Compartments 
of 2 Cathedrals; 24 Towers and Spires; and 36 Windows. Price, 
royal 8vo. 1/.; med. 4to. 34s.; and imp. 4to. 50s, 

At the same time will be ready, pons gre copies of the work in 
One Volume, handsomely bound, royal 8vo. price 2/. 16s.; med. 
4to. 5l.; and imp. 4to. 7/. 7s. The two latter sizes class and 
range with the * Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities.” The 
volume consists of upwards of 500 pages of Letterpress, and em- 
braces accounts of nearly 1800 different Articles under so many 
Technical Words. In the 41 Engravings are represented nearly 
600 Members, or Architectural Details. 

London: Longman and Ce.; and the Author. 
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In a few days, royal Svo. 
THE REMAINS OF THE LATE 
ORD VISCOUNT ROYSTON, with a 
Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. HENRY PEPYS, B.D. 
Prebendary of Wells. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





In 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. P 
OEMS on several OCCASIONS; dedi- 
cated to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Astronomer- 
Royal of Ireland. 
By ELIZA MARY HAMILTON, 
Hodges and Smith, Dublin; Longman and Co. London; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 
7 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CXXIII. is published this day. 


Contents. 

1. Sir John Barrow’s Life of Lord Howe. 
2. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. - 
3. —— Nobility and Heraldry. 
4. Waagen’s Art and Artists in England. 
5. Marshal Soult and the Battle of Toulouse. 
6. Atlantic Steam Navigation. 
7. Life of Wilberforce. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The July Number, embellished with Two Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, of 
BENtLEr ’"S MISCELLANY, 
Price Half-a-Crown, 

Contains, among other interesting articles :— 

NEW CHAPTERS OF OLIVER TWIST, BY THE EDITOR, 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (“* KOZ"), 

I}lustrated by George Cruikshank. 

A STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, BY COLONEL 

NAPIER. 
The Fight of Hell-Kettle, by|Coronation Miseries, by the Au- 
Tyrone Power thor of * The Lollards” 
The Inn of Wolfswald, by C. F.| Uncle Sam's Peculiarities: Jour- 
offman, author of‘A Winter} ney from New York to Phila- 
in the Far West” delphia and Back 
Miseries of Dining Out, by John! The Legend of Walter Childe 
Sheehan | (Canto ITI.), by Mr, Buller, of 
The Song of the Fire-King, by 3razen Nose 
Mark Lemon he Courier, by Vaslyn 
The Cutpurse The Good-for-Nothing, by Ed- 
The Love-Merchant, by W. B.| ward Mayhew (illustrated by 
Le Gros George Cruikshank), &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
*_% Orders received by all Booksellers. 


WEALTH OF NATIONS—M‘CULLOCH’S EDITION. 
Price One Guinea, in one large and beautifully printed volume, 
with Two Portraits, a new Edition, corrected throughout and 
greatly enlarged, - 
INQUIRY into the NATURE and 
CAUSES of the WEALTH of NATIONS, 
ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, Notes, 
and ry TT Dissertations, 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
A. and C. Black, and W. Tait, Edinburgh; 
Longman and Co., London. 








LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. CCLXXIIL. for July. 


Contents. 

I, The Sexton's Daughter. A Poem by Archeus—II. Thoughts 
on Orpheus— 111. Casimir Perier~1V. Hymn to Diana. Calli- 
machus—V. My First Circuit; Law and Facts from the North— 
VI. The Strollers—VI11, Cory’s Ancient ee Ex. 
tracts from the Drawer of Our What-Not —1X. Coronation Ode 
for > Victoria. By James sg rome! 

illiam Blackwood and yb 3 and T, Cadell, 
jon. 


In Svo. price 9s. in boards, 
RACTS for the TIMES, Vol. IV. (for 
1836-7. 
By bees of the University of Oxford. 
“If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle?” 


Contents. 

Preface, (containing a Letter to a Magazine, on Dr. Pusey's 
Tract on Baptism). 5d. 

No. 78. Catena Patrum, No. 83:— Testimony of Writers of the 
Later English Church to the Duty of maintaining Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus traditum est. 18. 3d. 

No. 79. On Purgatory. 

_ 80. On Reserve in communicating Religious Knowledge. 

1 


No. 81. Catena Patrum, No. 4:— Testimony of Writers of the 
Later English Church to the Doctrine of the Eucharist Sacrifice; 
with a Historical Account of the Changes made in the Liturgy 
as to the Expression of that Doctrine, . 

*, of the Tracts may be had copanately. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, 


New Editions of the former Volumes. 


SIR HENRY PARNELL ON ROADS. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with Nine lenge Plates (two 
of which are new) 21s. cloth lettered, J 
TREATISE on ROADS, wherein the 
Principles on which Roads should be made are explained 
and iltustrated by the Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made 
use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead Road. 
By the Kt. Hon. Sir HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 
Hon. Mem. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
London: 





Lengman, Orme, and Co, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, June 29. 
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- COLBURN has just published the 
2. So NEW WORKS, 


The Woman "of the World. 


By the Authoress of “ The Diary of a Désennuyée.” 3 vols. 


11. 
Travels in the Western Caucasus, in 1836. 
By Edmund Spencer, Esq. 
— Az Travels in Circassia,” Kc. 
2 vols. vo. with Illustrations. 


lll. 
The Greenwich Pensioners. 
A Companion to Mr. pas “Chelsea Pensioners.” 3 vols. 


The Pedestrian’s Guide through North Wales. 
1 vol. 8vo. “a Etchings * 
y 


The Man sions Town. 
By the Author of “ Glances at Life.” 2 vols, 
“This author reminds us (and this is no slender’ praise) of 
Charlies Lamb.” —Quarterly Review, 


vi. 
The Rose-Fancier’s Manual. 
Comprising an Account of the Culture and Propagation of Roses, 
with a Descriptive Catal Be of 2500 Varieties. 


y Mrs. Gore. 
In 1 vol. bound, price 10s. 6d. 





8 New Burlington Street, June 29. 


MM? BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS, now ready. 
I. 
Homeward Bound ; or, the Chase. 
A Aan of the Sea. 


By J. Fenimore Sosner, Me 
Author Tag rhe Pilot,’’ over,’ 4 ‘xe. 3 vols. 
bid s0a6 of Mr. Cooper's capital sea novels. The liveliness of its 
, and the interest it excites, place its author at the head 
et of fiction-weavers.”—Athencum. 


Memoirs of the 


* 
Life and Character of Henry V. 
As Prince of Wales and King of England. 
By J. Endell Tyler, B.D, 
Dedicated, by permission, to the an 's Most Gracious Majesty. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, now first engraved, by 
rmission, from a Painting in Kensington Palace. 
“A work of great interest, and of the most praiseworthy and 
pains-taking research.” —Eraminer, 


Just ready, 


Ill. 
Memoirs of the M usical Drama. 
By George Hogarth, Esq. 
Author ore The History of Music,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


IV. 
we from Palmyra, 
ucius Manlius Piso, 
To his Friend de ag y= re at Rome, 
ols — 


Incidents of Travel in" Egypt, Arabia Petree, 
and the Holy Land. 
1835 and 1836. 
By George aan Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S yt ae FOR SIX SHILLINGS 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embellished 
with Engravings, 


Captain farryat's 
Tales of a Pacha, for Six Shillings. 

The following are now included » this edition, each novel com- 
plete in 1 vol. any of which may be had separately, price only 6¢. 

Peter Simple teow Faithful 

Newton Forster The King’s Own, an 

Mr. Midshipman Easy Japhet in Search ofa Father. 

To be followed by 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in rdinary to Her Majesty. 





Price 6d. 
bere MARTYRS of WHARFDALE; a 


By JOSEPH MIDDLETON. 
» pn hake, Street, Strand ; and all 
sellers. 


London: G. 





In Ato. price 1s. 6d. 


HE GREATNESS of BEING USEFUL; 

presched in the Church of St. Nicholas, Dept- 
ford, on irilty Manaay, » June il, 1838, before the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and s of the viLL BD. of Trinity House. 

By HEN RY MELVL 

Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell ; formerly Fellow 

Printed fer: J ond B peters Cal — it. ” Paul's Charch ard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall — 


ae aaa 


HE 


1. Political Coalitions 
2. Animal Magnetism (con- 
cluded) 


MONT HLY ‘CHRONICLE. 
Contents. 

|= 5. sites 4 Reform, by an 
Oxford Professor 

. Review of Literature 

3, Ireland . Music and the Opera 

4. Ocean Steamers 3 Notes of the Month. 

___London : ene Orme, and Co. 


in boards, 
DINBURGH ond 1 its SOCIETY in 1838. 
y SEBALDUS NASEWEIS, Esq 
William Binkwout and cre Edinburgh; | T. Cadell, 


ms 


WOOD ON RAILROADS, THIRD EDITION. 
3d edition, very greatly enlarged, with Thirteen large Plates 
(several of which are new, and the rest. have been re-drawn 
and re-engraved) and several new Woodcuts, price One Guinea 
and a Half, in cloth, 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 


ROADS, and Interior Mayan mma in general ; 
on the Powers of the Improved 
Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of 
Conveyance on Canals, ates and Turnpike Roads. 
By NICHOLAS WOOD, 
Colliery wixanes Mem. Inst. Civ. Eng. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


r RAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 


r July, price One Shilling, contains: — Sayings and 
Doings of Talleyrand — Donnybrook Fair, by the O'Hara Family, 
concluded—M inisterial Patronage in Scotland—The Winding-up 
of the East India Company's Commercial Affairs— Montrose and 
the Covenanters — The Pastor's Death-bed; a Sketch of German 
Life; from Jean Paul Richter —Shakspeare and his Friends — 
Animal Magnetism—Poems, by Vedder, Major Calder Campbell, 
&c.— Literary Register — Political Register. 
William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
ondon; and John Cumming, Dublin, 








RASER’ S MAGAZINE for July, 

rice 2s. 6d. contains :—Lord Brougham and the — 

Mary an Crousa. By an Old Physician — Railroads; their Pre- 

— Condition and Future Prospects — The Yeliowplush Corre- 

mdence. End of Mr. Deuceace’s History — Homeric Ballads, 

y Dr. Maginn. The Introduction of Penelope — Historical and 

Pecsane’ istory of the Provincial Papers of Scotland — Ensign | 

"Donoghue’s Packet from Belgium (continued) — A Rigmarole | 

on Taverns and Things in General, with a Glance at Panton 

Square. By Rory aoe Little Men — a Measures. 

Lord John Russell—A Couple o 

to Queen Victoria, first of that name. By Sir Stongen O'Doherty, | 
jart. 





_James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 
In 4to, with 24 Lithographic Plates (of which 6 are coloured) 
chiefly by Gould, Scharf, and Lear, and upwards of 70 Woodcuts 


of Bills and Feet, 4/. cloth lettered, 
A MONOGRAPH of the ANATIDA, or 
eee ae ad ene the Geese and Swans.” 
By T.C — N, Esq. F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
e same Author, 


HISTORY "of the RARER BRITISH | 


ee 
WORKS ON NAzoRAL ULTURE. BOTANY, 


Printed for Longm kt ao i and Longmans, 
NTRODUCTION. + the MODERN 
CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS: comprising an Ac. 
count of the Habits and Transformations of the different Families, 
a ie Foren of all — British, and a Notice of the more remark. 


able Forei, Tyee 
B VESTWOOD, Sec. Ent. Soc. London, P.L, S., ke. 
ta t and II. price 2s.6d. each. Tobe completed in about 
bie Monthly Parts, containing upwards of a Thousand Iilustra. 
tions on 
*e* This work is intended to form a Sequel to the Work 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence, who have kindly sanctioned the wen 
being so called. 


I. 
SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By 


Charles Waterton, Esq., of Walton Hall; Author of 
7 Wanderings in South America.” F.cap 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

“ Most heartily do we wish that every student of natural his. 
tory would, as far as possible, ground his pursuits and exertions 
on the examples of Mr, Waterton: science would be the gainer 
not less than humanity. ‘his little book abounds with hints and 
instructions of the greatest value to every lover of natural his. 
tory.”—£zaminer, 


AN INTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY ; 


intended toconvey a Practical Knowledge of the Scienee; 

and comprising the most important recent discoveries; with Ex. 
penenens ofthe Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or 
mvalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewell. 
5th Edition, considerably enlarged from the 4th Edition, and 
with new Sections and Cuts, ot One Guinea in cloth, letiered, 


ONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY. 
With 12 Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lowry. 
3d Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 


LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRI. 


CULTURE; comprehending the Cultivation of Plants; 
iF Ee Husbandry of Domestic eS and the Economy of the Farm. 
ayid Low, Esq. . Professor of Agriculture in the 
| + ened of Edinburgh. vol. 8vo. 24 Edition, with Alterations 
and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts, 18s. cloth lettered. 
| «« No work on agriculture has appeared in our time which will 
| bear a comparison with this excellent, and, we would say, cl 
sical work of Professor Low. It will become the manual of prac- 
tical agriculture for the British empire,”—Jameson's Edin, Philv- 
sophical Journ. 


| ,.LEMENTS 
CHEMISTRY. 
| F.R.S. &c. 





of AGRICULTURAL 
By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. LL.D. 
5th Edition, by Dr. _— Davy, 8vo. 15s. 


HE CULTIVATION of the GRAPE 
| VINE on OPEN WALLS, By Clement Hoare. v0. 
new edition, with additions, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
|. “ Mr, Hoare has thrown more light on the subject of vine cul- 
ture than any British gardener who has written on the subject. 
oe 's Gardener's Magazine. 
of the best productions upon any nor slaudtanet subject 
which has been published “a some years."—Athenaum 


BIRDS; containing Descriptions of all the Species dis- | 


covered since the time of Bewick, to whose work the present | 

forms a Supplement. 8vo. with Woodcut Figures of nearly all | 

the Species, and Vignettes, price 10s. 6d.; royal Svo, 2is. 
London: Longman and Co. Shrewsbury: John Eddowes. 


MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
n 1 vol. 8¥0. 
TALY; a Poem: with Historical snd 
Classical Notes. 
By J. E. READE, Esq. 
Author of “* Cain the Wanderer.” 
«« Mr. Reade’s ‘ Italy’ may be justly described as the oe 
m that has appeared since the ‘ Childe Harold,’ "—Atlas. 

“ The author of this elegant and splendid work has more than 
fulfilled, in his ¢ Italy,’ the promises held out by ‘ Cain the | 
Wanderer.’ "—Literary Gazette. 

“ It abounds in eomneee of uncommon grace and sweetness of! 
versification.”—Su: 

_Saunders and ‘Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 





o ECOND EDITION. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CXXXV, — og 
tents. 
I Crt the Fourth oa a Caroline Abuses of the 
Il. Whewel's Mec penecunntoal Euclid— Principles of Mathema- 


ILI. Jardine on the tne Uee ‘of Torture in England. 
IV. Slade, ~ cr and others, on Russia, Turkey, and Cir- 


Vv. Life of of William Wilberforce, by his Sons. 
VI. Miss Martineau’ 's Travels in America. 
Vil. Lord ms Speeches on Slavery. 
VIII. Claims oan Whigs and Tories. 
1X. Trades’ Unions and Strikes. 
London: senguen and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


| JIRST STEPS to "BOTANY. By J.L. 


Drummond, M.D. 12mo. 100 Woodcuts, = edition, 
ae boards. 


\ONVERSATIONS | on BOTANY. With 
oom Ei ngravings, 12mo. 8th edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. plain; 


ONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE 
pureloLosy. _ Comprehending the Bisshents of Bo- 

tany, with their to By Jane Marcet. 
2 vols. 12mo. with oo 2d edition, 12s. 


By the eo eae orate 


ONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 8th edition, 10s. 6d. boards. With 2 
| Engravings by Lowry. 


XII. “ 
ONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, in 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained and il y E: with a Conversation on 
the Steam-Engine. 2 vols. ]2mo. 13th edition, with Plates by 
Lowry, 14s. boards. 
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Nn 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, N D, 
ALPY’S HISTORY of ENGLA 
from poy ey sR og II, 1760, to es 
2 hex. T. S. HUG 
b ae A oP, b eh late Christian + 
at Cambridge, &c. 
Uniform with the various octavo editions oe _ Smol- 
lett; to which it forms a continuation to the present t 
Printed by A. J. Vaipy, M.A.; sold by H. Wix, Bridge e Sureet, 
and all Bookseliers. 
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Con 
1. Jung Stilling—Religious L Liseratere stGéimeny. 
2. Queen Hortense and the Imperial Family. 
3. SS Literature: Du Ponceau on Chinese and Egypt- 
an ng. 
4. Grimm's German eistheleay- 
5. Chateaubriand—Spain, 
6. Dutch Literature. 
7. Italian Novels. 
8. Eugene Sue—French Naval Romances 


Sot: 


vol. 12mo. 9s. cloth beards, M- 
LLENDORFF’S GERMAN GRA! 
MAR. Translated from the Fifth original Freneb oA 
tion, by Mr. BERTINCHAMP. The Handwriting stite 
separate], 
London; 'J. B. Baillidre, Bookseller, 219 Regent Street; Black 
Py Armstrong, Booksellers, 8 Wellington Street North. 
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